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IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 


From the Annual Report of A. C. Flagg, Esq. Superintendent of Common 
Schools in the State of New-York. 
[The following paragraphs contain the matter alluded to un- 
der the head of Intelligence in our last number. } 


Tue Superintendent is required ‘to digest and prepare, and 
report to the legislature, plans for the better organisation of 
common schools.’—The present school system has been in ope- 
ration more than ten years, and its provisions have generally 
proved salutary. Some improvement is desirable in the plan of 
inspection. By the present law, each town appoints three in- 
spectors, whose duty it is made to examine teachers, and to 
inspect the schools of the town, once in each year. To what 
extent this latter duty is performed, there is no means of judg- 
ing; but it is essential that the schools should be visited and in- 
spected more frequently than is required by the present law. 
A course of inspection, which should be rigid and constant in 
its operation, would be attended with the most favorable results. 
The schools in charge of the ‘Public School Society’ in the 
city of New-York, are visited once a week, by committees ap- 
pointed for the purpose. These frequent inspections have the 
most beneficial influence in stimulating the scnolars and en- 
couraging the teachers. It is respectfully recommended, that 
the existing provision in the law be amended in such manner 
that the town inspectors, or one of them, will be required to 
visit each district school, at least once in each quarter, ander a 
penalty for every neglect—that they be allowed one dollar per 
day for their services, and that the annual reports of the tras- 
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tees shall specify whether this duty has been performed or neg- 
lected in the respective districts. ‘Che system of inspection 
might be improved, by the appointment of competent persons 
to visit the schools of a county, or larger districts; to investi- 
gate the mode of instruction, the qualitications of teachers, the 
application of the public money, and to inquire into all the ope- 
rations of the school system. Such inspectors would aid the 
schools by their advice, and add to the stock of intelligence on 
the subject of education, by collecting information in reiation 
to the condition of the schools, and the manner in which they are 
conducted; and these inspections would be the means of more 
effectually ascertaining what the common schools now eilect, 
and what they may be made to accomplish. 

The revision of the acts for the support of common schools, 
has been submitted to the inspection of the Superintendent. 
They are drawn up with great care and perspicuity. The 
classification of the duties of the several officers of common 
schools, and the clearness with which the sections are prepared, 
under the system adopted by the revisers, will greatly aid the 
officers of common schools, in acquiring a correct understand- 
ing of their duties, and of the law. It is not desirable that the 
general regulations for the organisation and support of common 
schools should be changed, except to remedy palpable de‘ects, 
or to engraft obvious improvements upon the system. ‘This is 
particularly worthy of consideration in relation to such parts of 
the existing laws, as are connected with the duties of the of- 
ficers of common schools. There are more than forty thousand 
of these officers, who must learn their duties anew, with every 
change of the law. The present system is so well understood, 
and so far perfect, that, during the past year, the school money 
has been paid by the county treasurers to the commissioners of 
701 towns and cities; by those commissioners to the trustees of 
more than 7,500 districts: which trustees have accounted for 
the application of the money to the commissioners of the towns, 
and they to the Superintendent, (with the exception of only two 
towns,) and there has been no complaint that a single dollar has 
been misapplied. This fact is creditable to the character of our 
population, as well as to the fidelity of the officers of common 
schools. Anda system which produces such results, should be 
cautiously varied. 

The character and usefulness of the common schools are 
dependent almost entirely upon the qualifications of teachers. 
There are now more than 8000 districts in the state, and if the 
present course of education does not supply the required num- 
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ber of qualified teachers, it rests with the legislature to make 
such provision for the special education of instructers, as is de- 
manded by the great importance of the subject. Very few of 
the graduates of the colleges in this state become teachers; 
they are sent there to fit them for other pursuits, more inviting 
to their ambition, and promising a better reward to their pe- 
cuniary hopes. The academies have avery favorable tendency 
in improving the character of school teachers, within the sphere 
of their influence. There are also in every principal village in 
the state, private schools, under the charge of able instructers. 
Many of these are of the first order, and they have an import- 
aut etivct in giving a higher character to education, and in quali- 
fying persons to become good instructers of common schools. 
With all these advantages, however, it must be admitted that 
there is a great deficiency in the number of qualified teachers. 
And it is highly important that the cause of this defect should 
be removed, and the character of the schools improved and 
placed on higher ground, 

One of the principal reasons why the standard of education 
in the common schools has not been more elevated, is to be 
found in the unwillingness on the part of the school districts, to 
make adequate compensation to teachers of approved talents 
and qualifications. How else does it happen, that at a time 
when the merchant is overstocked with clerks, and the profes- 
sions of law and medicine are thronged with students; there is 
such a lamentable deficiency in the number of those who have 
the inclination and the ability, to engage in the business of in- 
struction? [sit not to be ascribed to the more liberal encourage- 
ment offered by other employments, compared with the com- 
pensation of school teachers? Institutions for the formation of 
instructers are desirable; but the education of teachers would 
be unavailing, unless the districts could appreciate the import- 
ance of affording such compensation as would command their 
services. There could be no other guaranty, that those who 
were educated for the purpose, would engage in the business of 
teaching. Other causes may have their influence, but the seat 
of the difficulty may be traced to the disinclination in the dis- 
tricts, to make adequate compensation for the required talents 
and services. This is demonstrated by the fact, that those 
districts which adopt a liberal course, have able teachers and 
good schools. The business of education should be committed 
to the best talents in the country; and it 1s in vain to think of 
procuring the choicest fruits, without paying the market price. 
The monthly wages of the teachers of district schools, are fre- 
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quently one third less than the amount paid to experienced clerks, 
or journeymen mechanics, in the same vicinity; and what is still 
more discouraging to the teacher, he finds employment not more 
than half the year. In consequence of this state of things, 
many of the common schools are kept by persons who resort to 
the occupation as a temporary expedient, to aid them in acquir- 
ing some other profession. ‘hey are without the experience, 
which is so important to an instructer of youth, and can have 
very little ambition to establish a reputation in an employment 
to which they have resorted for temporary purposes. It is de- 
sirable that the inhabitants of the districts should feel a deeper 
interest, and give more attention to the schools, where the 
characters of their children are in some measure to be formed: 
duty as well as interest prompt them to such a course. If, un- 
der the charge of an able instructer, a child can be advanced as 
far at 12 years of age, as is usual in the ordinary mode at 18; 
then there isa clear saving of 6 years, to be devoted to the ac- 
quisition of additional knowledge, or applied to the service of 
the parent. It is evident that such results are attainable, under 
the improved systems, and the best instructers; and it is the 
part of wisdom to adopt such improvements as have been tested 
and sanctioned by experience. “The system of education,’ says 
the executive of Massachusetts, ‘as now supported by the pro- 
visions of law, has but little changed, with all the astonishing 
changes which half a century of national irdependence, of vi- 
cissitude from poverty and privation to public and private pros- 
perity, wealth, and luxury, have produced.’ This remark is pe- 
culiarly applicable to our own state. Notwithstanding the rapid 
advances which this state has made in population, in wealth, in 
agriculture, manufactures, and internal improvements; it is not 
to be denied, that the mode of instruction in the great mass of 
the common schools, has remained almost stationary. This re- 
mark is not applied disparagingly, but in reference to the state 
of the common schools, compared with that elevated character 
which it is desirable they should attain. The school fund has 
produced great and incalculable good; but the distribution of 
money, however liberal the amount, is not of itself sufficient to 
ensure the establishment of good schools: and it is believed that 
if a portion of the money which has been distributed in this 
state, had been applied to the special education of school in- 
structers, the standard of education would have been much 
higher than it now is. In Connecticut, the annual distribution 
of school money amounts to 85 cents to each person enumerated 
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between 4 and 16;* and in a recent report of a committee of 
the legislature, it is stated that ‘the common schools, on which, 
as on a favorite child, the public resources have been lavished 
with great liberality, but wiih itle care, have been gradually de- 
clining in their standing. ‘lhe result of the experiment has de- 
cided, that no appropriations of money will secure the increas- 
ing prosperity of schools.’ And the committee recommend the 
adoption of measures to secure teachers of requisite qualifica- 
tions; and to require annual returns from the several schools, 
similar to our own system; which it seems has not heretofore 
been the case in that state. 

As a means of elevating the character of our schools, it is 
essential that the system of female education should be im- 
proved, and its benefits more generally disseminated. This 
subject is engaging a share of the public attention in some de- 
gree commensurate with its importance. Among the additions 
in the last year to the schools for instructing females in the 
higher branches of education, is the Ontario Female Seminary 
at Canandaigua, and the High School for Girls in the city of 
New-York: both founded and supported, by the enlightened 
liberality of individuals. In estimating the means for improving 
and extending the benefits of education, there is no branch of 
the subject entitled to more consideration than the just educa- 
tion of females. The instruction of children, before the age of 
going to school, is necessarily in their hands; and afterwards, 
their progress is accelerated by the well-timed instruction of an 
intelligent mother. The improvement of the education of fe- 
maies, would have an immediate and sensible effect upon the 
common schools; for the reason that the district schools, to a 
great extent, are confided to their charge, during the summer 
months. A majority of the substantial supporters of district 
schools in the country towns, are farmers. During the winter 
months, all their children attend school, and usually the public 
money is applied to the payment of ‘the teacher of the winter 
school. In the summer, the district school is composed oi such 
as are too young to aid the parent by their labor. The scholars 
being few, the trustees are compelled to abandon the school for 
the season, or to employ a cheap teacher; and it is not uncom- 
mon to place a school in charge of a female, at one dollar or ten 
shillings per week. Owing to the great difference in the price 
of wages between male and female teachers, this practice will 
continue, where the schools are small; and indeed, the employ- 


*In this state it is about 23 cents to each person between 5 and 15. 
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ment of intelligent female teachers, is found to be useful, as 
well as economical. Their patience and skill in imparting in- 
struction to young scholars, is entitled to much consideration, 
as one of the means of improving the character and usefulness 
of common schools. In Boston, where school education is well 
understood, the 51 primary schools which are supported by the 
public, are all under the charge of females; and of the 141 pri- 
vate schools in that city, 22 are conducted by gentlemen, and 
119 by ladies. 

Our present school system might be greatly improved, 

Ist. By the establishment of schools in the several counties 
for the education of teachers, and 

2d. By the gradual introduction of the system of mutual in- 
struction. 

The importance of having our schools furnished with able 
teachers, and the necessity of some improvement in this respect, 
will be conceded by all; but the manner in which this desirable 
object is to be effected, may lead to some diversity of sentiment. 

The establishment of a school in each county in the state, on 
the plan of the High School in the city of New-York, would 
serve the double purpose of introducing the monitorial system 
into the country, and of furnishing the requisite number of 
qualified teachers for the district schools. 

The system of mutual instruction is admirably adapted to fit- 
ting persons to become teachers. By this system, the instructed 
are constantly learning to teach others. This is of the first im- 
portance in qualifying ateacher: ashe is to be valued, not only 
for the knowledge he may possess, but for his skill in imparting 
that knowledge to those intrusted to his charge. And it is as 
necessary to the teacher, as to the student of law or of medi- 
cine, that he should be well instructed in the business of his pro- 
fession. 

It is aleading principle with the British and Foreign School 
Society, ‘to train up young persons of both sexes, for supplying 
properly instructed teachers.’ And in France, it is regarded of 
so much importance to have teachers who are trained to the 
business, that a society of the most enlightened men of Paris 
has been formed, for the express purpose of advancing the art 
of teaching. Although the same necessity may not exist, in a 
community where education is more generally diffused; yet it is 
believed that the preparation of teachers, as a distinct profes- 
sion, would have a salutary effect in elevating the character of 
our common schools, 
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The trustees of the ‘Public School Sogiety’ in the city of New- 
York, have recommended the establishment of a central school 
for the education of instructers on the monitorial plan. ‘The 
monitorial schools in the city of New-York are of the first or- 
der; and the proposed institution would afford the means of 
supplying the public schools with teachers well versed in that 
mode of instruction. 

A number of patriotic and enlightened individuals in the 
county of Livingston, have erected a building for the establish- 
ment of a school upon the monitorial plan. The report of the 
committee in charge of this establishment states, that ‘it is now 
about 5 months since the project began to be acted upon, and a 
fund of about $8000 has been raised upon subscription.’ This 
document is recommended to the attention of the members of 
the legislature; and the school, to their favorable countenance 
and patronage.* 

In effecting a great public benefit, it is sound policy, for the 
state, to co-operate with, and second the efforts of enterprising 
individuals. The citizens of Livingston county are entitled to 
much credit for their exertions to improve the condition of our 
schools; and it is to be hoped that these efforts will call forth 
the friendly aid of the legislature, and that inducements will be 
held out to other counties, to ‘go and do likewise.’ 

It is of inconceivable importance to elevate the character, 
and to improve the standard of education in our common schools. 
In these schools, the great mass of the population commence 
and terminate their education. Four-fifihs of those who are 
now called upon to administer the laws, and to discharge the 
duties of the various offices in the state, were educated in the 
common schools. This will continue to be the case. It is the 
same in other states. A recent report made to the Connecticut 
legislature, says, ‘of the 206 members who compose this hon- 
orable body, more than 180 are indebted for their education, 
entirely or chiefly, to common schools.’ The nature of our 
institutions imposes the obligation of placing within the reach of 
every individual, the means of acquiring a good education. 
Where the whole mass of intellect is disciplined and instructed, 
the field for selection is more ample, and the best talents are 
elicited, and can be put in requisition for the public service. 
Intelligence is the inseparable companion of liberty; and the 
elevation of the common schools, so far as ‘knowledge is power,’ 
will add strength to the state, and serve to perpetuate the bles- 
sings of free government. 


*See page 203. 
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Connected with the improvement of the school system, it is 
necessary that the common schools should be furnished with a 
judicious selection of books. It is not so important that the 
books should be uniform in all the counties, as it is that those 
which are in use, should be well adapted to the purposes of in- 
struction. Uniformity would be desirable if the prescribed books 
were unquestionably the best. In relation to school books, the 
opinions of instructers of talents and experience, are entitled to 
much consideration, Their occupation is a daily criticism upon 
the books in use; and nothing would more effectually contribute 
to the introduction of the most approved books into the common 
schools, than the improvement of the qualifications of teachers. 
By the abstract of the school books most in use in the several 
towns, as reported by the commissioners of common schools, it 
will be seen that there are in use 11 different kinds of spelling 
books—12 arithmetics—6 grammars—7 geographies—5 dic- 
tionaries, and 32 reading books, and many not embraced in 
either class—making a total of 84 distinct kinds of books. 


* *©* *€£ * #€ *® &  & OF 


It is somewhat remarkable, that amidst the great profusion of 
periodical publications, inthe departments of law and medicine, 
religion and politics, there has not existed, until recently, a 
publication devoted exclusively to the advancement of public 


instruction. This obvious defect in the list of useful publica- 
tions, has recently been supplied by the establishment of the 
‘American Journal of Education’ at Boston. This work is 
published monthly, and is designed ‘to furnish a record of facts, 
embracing whatever information the most diligent inquiry can 
procure, regarding the past and present state of education in 
the United States and in foreign countries. An opportunity will 
thus be afforded for a fair comparison of the merits of various 
systems of instruction.’—The introduction of such a work will 
tend to incite public attention, and to produce more just and en- 
larged views of education. The public school society in New- 
York, furnish this publication to each of their schools. Teach- 
ers, and all persons who take an interest in improving the stand- 
ard of popular education, would derive much useful information 
from this work. The press, which isthe organ and the advo- 
cate of every leading interest in the country, has not been as 
much devoted to the subject of improving our system of public 
instruction, as it has been to furnishing useful facts connected 
with agriculture, domestic manufactures, internal improvements, 
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and the other great interests which are blended with the pros- 
perity and the reputation of the state. It is desirable to excite 
inquiry, and produce investigation in relation to the best means 
of giving a higher character to the schools under the patronage 
of the state. To effect this, nothing could more essentially 
contribute, than the co-operation of the public papers. Through 
this medium, improvements which are useful, recommend them- 
selves at once to the understanding and the adoption of the ye 
body of the people. ‘The interests of the press are vitally com 
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struction that the dominion of the press is to be enlarged, and 
its power increased. 

The course of instruction in the common schools ought to be 
adapted to the business of life, and to the actual duties which 
may devolve upon the person instructed. In a government 
where every citizen has a voice in deciding the most important 
questions, it is not only necessary that every person should be 
able to read and write, but that he should be well instructed in 
the rights, privileges, and duties of a citizen, Instruction 
should be co-extensive with universal suffrage. An unenlight- 
ened mind is not recognised by the genius of a republican gov- 


‘ernment. The constitution of Peru (South America,) provides, 


that after the year 1840, no one shall enjoy the privileges of 
citizenship, who is not able to read and write. This is a much 
more rational qualification for voting, than the freehold test, 
which has recently been abolished in this state. In addition to 
becoming acquainted with the history of his own town, county, 
state and nation, the scholar should be made acquainted with 
the laws relating to the ‘duties and privileges of towns’—the 
manner in which the business of the county is transacted, and 
the organisation and powers of the government. As soon asa 
young man enters upon active life, he is called upon to discharge 
the various duties of a citizen; and the necessary instruction to 
qualify him for an intelligent discharge of duties, so important 
to himself and his country, should form a part of his education. 

It is important that the rising generation should be well in- 
structed in the history of their own country. Those who are to 
be the future guardians of our free government, should be made 
acquainted with the toil and suffering, which it cost to establish 
the liberties which they enjoy. In perpetuating the example 
which our country offers to the world, that man is capable o 
self-government, it is vitally important that the means should be 
afforded in the common schools, of acquiring a sound knowl- 
edge of the principles and acts of the revolution—of the cause 

VOL, If, 26 
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and consequence of independence. A history, every incident of 
which has a tendency to inspire a reverence for the institutions 
of our country, ought to be ‘familiar as household words,’ to 
those, on whose intelligence and patriotism, the future hopes of 
the republic are based. 

Numerous as the books for schools have been, it is only a 
few years since a history of the United States, adapted to the 
tuse of schools, has been introduced. In the abstract of books 
appended to this report, only six towns are returned as having 
introduced a history of the United States into their schools. 
Several academies and private schools, however, are exempt 
from this neglect. 

It is estimated in the report of a committee of the Free School 
Society, that there are in the city of New-York, 27,000 children 
between 5 and 15 years of age—That there are 400 schools in 
that city, at which 20,000 children are receiving instruction, in 
a greater or less degree, leaving 7,000 children who do not at- 
tend any school. The Superintendent visited the public schools 
in the city of New-York in September last, and exertions have 
been made to obtain a list of the schools and the number of 
scholars taught; which efforts have only been partially success- 
ful. In the report from the commissioners of common schools 
for the city of New-York, the number of scholars taught, is sta- 
ted to be 3,210, being 7,600 less than the number returned last 
year. This diminution is occasioned in part by cutting off 15 
schools which have for the last ten years participated in the 
public fund. This change in the destination of the school fund, 
was made by the corporation, in pursuance of an act of the le- 
gislature, passed in November, 1824, authorising that body to 
designate the schools which should share in the public fund. 
Justice would seem to require, that the school money should be 
distributed according to some general and fixed principles; 
graduated by the population, the number between 5 and 15, or 
the number instructed, In this way, the chance for participa- 
ting would be alike open to all; but where it is left to a local 
body, arbitrarily to designate the societies which shall share the 
common bounty of the state, without prescribing the general 
rules which shall govern that decision, a school might be cut off, 
without any demerit on the part of its conductors. The act for 
the support of schools requires that the public money shall be 
apportioned to the several towns and cities, in the ratio of the 
population thereof; and the commissioners of the several towns, 
in the country, are required to apportion the money to the seve- 
ral districts, in the ratio of the children in each, between the 
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ages of 5 and 15. And it is respectfully submitted to the con- 
sideration of the legislature, whether some principle, of a just 
and equitable apportionment, ought not to be extended tothe cities. 
In all these estimates, no account is’ made of the number of 
children instructed in the Sunday schools, some of which do 
not attend any other school. These institutions of benevolence 
are extending in every direction, and recommending themselves 
to the best feelings of the patriot and the philanthropist. 
All which is respectfully submitted. A. C. Frace, 
Acting Superintendent of Common Schools. 


[ Among the documents embodied in the full and able report from which the 
matter in the preceding pages is selected, the following letter, containing an ac- 
count of the central High School, Geneseo, Livingston county, N.Y. will be 
read with much interest by every friend to practical improvement in education. ] 


Genesco, 15th December, 1826. 

Sir--You have doubtless been informed of the fact, that a num- 
ber of individuals in this county have associated for the purpose 
of establishing a High School, upon the monitorial system of in- 
struction. Believing that, as the guardian of the common 
schools of this state, you will take a deep interest in whatever 
will be likely to affect, in any consigerable degree, these in- 
teresting seminaries, we take the liberty to acquaint you with 
the progress already made towards the accomplishment of our 
undertaking, and with some of the prominent advantages which 
an institution of this kind promises, in the judgement of its found- 
ers, to the community at large. 

It is now about five months since the project began to be 
acted upon, A fund of about eight thousand dollars has been 
raised upon subscription * * * * * * The 
buildings are to be, first, a school house, 75 by 36—three sto- 
ries in height, and fitted with desks for 350 or 400 scholars— 
and with convenient lecture rooms and a library. Secondly, a 
boarding house, 70 by 40, three stories, with a wing 27 by 24, 
for a kitchen, two stories high:—calculated to accommodate 
from 100 to 150, with board andlodging. In the basement story 
of the latter building is to be the laboratory. The buildings are 
both to be of brick, and are contracted for complete (except 
painting) at $7000. The first is up and enclosed; the second 
is about up: and both are to be completed by the Ist of June 
next, at which time it is expected the school will commence. 
The location of the buildings is on a plot of ground containing 
about three acres, upon a hill which overlooks the village of 
Geneseo, the extensive and fertile flats of the Genesee river— 
and the slightly elevated country bevond; and is one of the finest 
locations in the world. 
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It is calculated that to paint the edifices—furnish them witli 
stoves, &c.—enclose the grounds and erect the necessary out 
buildings, will require an addition to the present funds of about 
$2000, which it is believed the public spirit of our citizens will 
supply: we shall then want five or six thousand dollars for a 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, and a library, for which 
we shall apply with confidence to an enlightened legislature. 
The objects aimed at by the patrons of this school, are 

ist. To cheapen education—so that the benefits of a good, 
or even thorough classical education, may be within the reach of 
the poorer classes of society. The system of instruction will be 
monitorial, and the school, however large, will require but three 
teachers: of course a small sum per scholar for tuition, will give 
them competent salaries. Board, including lodging and wash- 
ing, will be afforded at asum not exceeding one dollar per week. 

.2d. To train up a succession of teachers for our common 
schools, who will not only introduce the monitorial system of 
instruction where it is practicable; but who will be the means of 
elevating the standard of education in those seminaries, and en- 
larging the circle of studies there pursued. Gentlemen who 
have been practically acquainted with our system of common 
school education, have long been satisfied that these schools 
must remain nearly stationary in the march of improvement, so 
long as they continue to be, as they now principally are, in- 
structed by teachers taken from among those there taught. Our 
colleges and academies educate men for other purposes than to 
instruct common schools. 

3d. To introduce a system or course of instruction, adapted 
to the wants of the scholars:—in other words, to give the lad 
who is to be a farmer—a mechanic—a manufacturer—a mer- 
chant, and who has but little time and little money to spend in 
acquiring an education, those branches which are immediately 
connected with, and tend to fit him for, his future business, in- 
stead of Algebra, Latin, and Greek:—to make what are called 
‘the classics’ the cap-stone, instead of the foundation, of a good 
education. Under this head we beg leave to remark, that the 
instruction of youth is a science by itself, which is entirely in its 
infancy, or rather in an embryo state. The materials exist, but 
they are to be arranged and simplified so as to form a regular 
gradation, adapted to the gradually unfolding faculties of the 
scholar, from that which is simple and elementary, up to that 
which is more complex: in other words, the sciences are first to be 
arranged in proper order, beginning perhaps with the descriptive, 
as best fitted to the infant understanding, and best calculated to 
impart the knowledge of language—and then each science is te 
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be simplified and reduced as it were to its elements, so that it 
may be taught analytically. 

4th. To teach some of the useful arts theoretically, in a course 
of every day familiar lectures, adapted to the progress which 
the scholars may have made in the knowledge of language. 

We do not expect to accomplish every thing at once. We 
are fully aware that the obstacles to any considerable improve- 
ment in the prevailing system of education, are appalling: but 
we believe there are among us heads to contrive and hands to 
execute, something to diffuse more generally the knowledge of 
the useful branches of learning. It is no part of our plan to 
discourage the study of the classics:—on the contrary, they are 
to be taught in all cases where the parents or the scholars desire 
it—and recommended where the means of the scholar, or his 
future pursuits, render their acquisition expedient or necessary. 
We hope to procure teachers who will be able to impart as good 
an education, as far at least as utility is concerned, as the learned 
professors of our colleges, 

It may not be amiss to mention that in the school district com- 
prising the population of the village of Geneseo, a monitorial 
school has been established, and is in successful operation, un- 
der the care of a gentleman who has spent some time in profes- 
sor Griscom’s school at New-York. The district school-house 
has been enlarged; so that it will now accommodate about two 
hundred and fifty scholars, which is somewhat more than the 
district contains at present. Scholars from other districts will 
be received, however, on equal terms with those residing within 
the district—so as to diffuse, as widely as possible, the benefits 
of the system. In addition to the branches usually taught in com- 
mon schools, the scholars will have the means of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of drawing, geometry, trigonometry, surveying, and history. 

In conclusion, it will be easily seen that if our hopes should 
be in any considerable measure realised, and our example should 
be imitated or improved upon in our sister counties, in a very 
few years we shall have an educated population: and it will no 
longer be the reproach of our colleges, that their graduates go 
on to the stage of action, fitted for any thing, rather than the 
active duties of real life. Institutions of like character with the 
one we are laboring to establish, are needed to form an interme- 
diate link, between our common schools, and those respectable 
and useful seminaries. 

We are sir, respectfully, your obedt. servants, 
O. Hastines, Wo. H. Spencer, C. H. Bryan, Pu. C, Futter. 
A. C. Frace, Esq. 
See’ry of State and Superin’t. Gom Schools. 
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BOSTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


[The following details, relating chiefly to the government of 
the school, are resumed from our last number, p. 187.] 


Tue government of the school is vested in a set of books, in 
which is recorded an accurate and minute account of every 
scholar’s performances, deportment, absence, and tardiness; and 
at the end of each quarter, she is advanced to a higher, or de- 
graded to a lower, section or seat, as this record shall appear in 
her favor or against her. The whole business is regulated by 
fixed principles, that are well understood; and every individual 
is, literally speaking, the artificer of her own rank, which is af- 
fected by every exercise she performs, and by every error she 
commits, either in recitation or conduct. Every thing depends 
upon numerical calculation; and, were it expedient, the school 
might be classed by the scholars themselves. 

A Credit is given to every member of the school, for each 
regular recitation which is performed in a correct and satisfac- 
tory manner. 

A Check is given to such as fail in their lessons. Thus, in 
every recitation, each pupil receives either a check or a credit. 

Merits are awarded for correct and orderly deportment, for 
excellence in the usual exercises of school, and for voluntary 
labors. 

The marks which indicate violations of order and improper 
conduct, for the want of a better name, are called Misdemeanors. 
For the more common instances of misconduct, only one is 
given; but for higher offences, such as disrespect to a teacher or 
mojfiitor, the number would be graduated by the circumstances 
of the case. 

Forfeiis are incurred by neglecting to attend to required ex- 
ercises, at the proper time, and in a proper manner, by making 
appeals without sufficient grounds, and by slight irregularities 
of conduct. 

In making the quarterly records of the school, by which the 
rank of the scholars is determined, every.check cancels one 
credit, or two merits, and every misdemeanor, five merits. 
These principles were discussed and settled by a large committee 
of the scholars themselves. The forfeits are not entered upon 
the records, but kept on the bills until they are redeemed by an 
equal number of merits. 

Various classes of agents are employed in the government, 
instruction, and general administration of the affairs of the school, 
to each of which are assigned specific duties. 

The Head Monitor*olds the highest and most responsible situ- 
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ation. She has the general superintendence of the school, 
and in the absence of the Principal, she supplies his place. 
The Monitor of Altendance, and the Monitor of Dictation, in ad- 
dition to their own proper duties, act as assistants to the head 
monitor. Their authority extends over the whole school, and 
they are selected to fill their respective places, as marks of dis- 
tinguished and general merit. They occupy an elevated desk, 
which commands a view of the other scholars. 

The Monitors of Sections, as such, are not employed in the in- 
struction of the school; but their duties are nevertheless impor- 
tant. Each one has the superintendence of the section next be- 
low her; in which if she observe any disorder, it is her duty to 
report it to the head monitor without delay. I would here re- 
mark, that spies and informers, receive no encouragement in the 
school, All complaints to be regarded, must be made in an of- 
ficial form, and by those whose duly it is to make them. These 
monitors also keep class bills of their respective sections, in 
which they record the results of their recitations, and report them 
to the head monitor, weekly, to be entered in her Journal. In 
selecting the monitors of sections and their Assistants, who per- 
form the duties of the monitors, in their absence, I pay no re- 
gard to scholarship, unless it is connected with ingenuousness, 
an observance of order, and an amiable and lady-like deport- 
ment; as a reward for which high qualifications, if | should not 
rather say cardinal virtues, these appointments are exclusively 
reserved, 

The Examiners pass through their respective sections, every 
morning to attend to such voluntary exercises as may be offer- 
ed; and, under certain limitations, to award the merits they 
may deserve. They keep the bills of merits and forfeits, as do 
the monitors, those of credits and checks; and, like them, they 
make weekly reports to the head monitor. 

In selecting the Teachers, particular attention is paid to their 
attainments in the several branches, in which they are to give 
instruction, and their aptness for the business. In those studies, 
however, which require little more in the teacher, than to hear a 
recitation, the reverse of this rule is sometimes adopted, by a se- 
lection of such as will be the most benefitted by reviewing what 
they have already learned. No teacher, ordinarily, hears the 
same section in two branches; and no one is required to hear 
another class while her own is reciting. ‘The scholars are en- 
couraged to detect the errors of their teachers and.of each other: 
this secures their undivided attention to the exercise before them, 
makes the teacher careful in the discharge of her duty, and 
brings to hor assistance all the knowledge of her pupils. An 
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account of the recitation is entered on a slate provided for the 
purpose, and read to the class, that the errors, if any, may be 
corrected at the time. It is then transferred to the bill of the 
proper monitor. The teachers are held responsible for the or- 
der of their respective classes, from the time they leave their 
seats till they return to them again. 

The Messengers are the highest scholars in their several sec- 
tions. Through them are made all communications to and from 
the Principal, while their classes are reciting; and by their 
agency much disorder and delay are prevented. To illustrate 
the nature of their duties, suppose a scholar does not give a 
prompt and satisfactory answer to a question proposed; her 
teacher says ‘ check!” Should she think the question not an im- 
portant one, or that her answer was sufficiently accurate,—as 
they are encouraged in the use of their own words, instead of 
those of their books,—her reply is ‘appeal! The messenger 
then brings the case before the instructer for his consideration, 
stating all the circumstances, except the name of the individu- 
al. This is done in writing, when it can be with convenience. 
The check is continued or removed, according to the decision 
given. 

As there is but one instructer, it seemed necessary that pro- 
vision should be made for the school to go on without his being 
present. So far as order is concerned, this has been effectually 
done, by vesting the government in books of record; and the 
past head monitors, are constituted a Board of Appeal, whenever 
the master is detained from school, by sickness or any other 
casualty. 

The only penalty for absence, is, that scholars obtain neither 
credit nor merit marks; and for the plain reason, that they do 
nothing to earn them. Excuses for absence are not now re- 
quired; and yet the attendance is highly gratifying, even in 
the most inclement weather. 

From this account,—too brief I fear to be distinct, although 
much longer than was contemplated,—the operations of the 
school may appear complicated and confused. But nothing 
could be farther from the truth. All understand their duties, 
because they are precisely defined; and the parts are so adjust- 
ed, that there is no jarring, or crossing each other. 

It may be supposed, too, that the business of the records 
must be cumbrous and unwieldy, and occupy a large share of 
the time both of the master and many of the scholars; and yet 
a stranger might spend days in the room and know nothing of 
the matter, unless it were pointed out to him. The work is so 
distributed and arranged, that no one has much to do, in this 
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department, except the head monitor, who requires an hour, 
perhaps, on Saturday, to make up her journal for the week. 
The system is so compact, that a single quire of paper will serve 

as a waste-book for the whole school, in which all the facts are 

entered in detail, for almost three years; and in the permanent 

record, which is kept by the master, four lines give the whole 

history of a scholar’s progress, even to the minutest facts, for a 

ear. 

: It may be asked, what security we have that these various 

agents perform their respective duties, with fidelity and impar- 

tiality? It might be sufficient to answer, the same security which 

we have that any person will perform his duty, in any situation; 

for Iam yet to learn that the young, with their glowing and gen- 

erous feelings, are less ingenuous, less liable to be governed by 

sentiments of justice and prineiples of integrity, and less tender- 

ly alive to all the sweet influences of truth and honor and hon- 

esty, than they whose judgements may be more mature, but who 
have been longer hackneyed in the crooked ways of the world, 

Let the moral sense be properly cultivated,—let scholars learn 
to respect themselves, by seeing that they are respected by 
others,—let a prudent and generous confidence reposed in their 
integrity, prompt them to an exact and faithful discharge of their 
duties, and there is little to be apprehended on the side of injus- 
tice, or from the abuse of power. 

But all the means, which circumstances allow, are used to 
prevent even ‘the appearance of evil.” Every award, either of 
merit or censure, must be made openly, and in the presence of 
all interested, that if any error is committed, or injustice done, 
it may be at once corrected. An appeal from the decision of a 
monitor or teacher, may at all times be made to the Principal, 
for which a uniform and easy course is prescribed. Indeed, 
appeals have been made to the desk, and not unfrequently with 
success, against decisions of the master himself, when act- 
ing in the capacity of a monitor or teacher. In a word, such is 
the system of checks established, to detect all violations of the 
rules of the school and to secure equity and good order, that no 
individual can suffer injustice to be done to hérself, or partiality 
to be shown to another, but through her own negligence or 
fault. 

To be sure that the teachers do their duty faithfully, I regu- 
larly review the scholars in all their studies. The books of the 
school are divided into proper and convenient stages; and a sec- 
tion cannot go forward to a new stage, before they have passed 
a thorough and critical examination in the last. In this way, ] 
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eventually attend to allthe studies of the school in person. ‘The 
salutary influence of these reviews, both upon the teachers and 
their pupils, will be readily conceived. The pupils, on their 
part, are anxious to go on fast, that the lower sections may not 
pass by them; and the teachers are as anxious that they. should 
go on well, that they may not incur the mortification which 
must result from an unsatisfactory review. E. Batrey. 
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Note.—-The names are arranged in alphabetical order. The matter for the 
Record, is furnished by the Journals of the head monitor, and the monitor of 
attendance. 


PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACHING THE LANGUAGES. 


[We resume here our extracts from the volume mentioned in 
our last number, p. 182. The first part of this article contains 
the author’s own method of instruction. } 


Tue boy, whose education I undertook, was going in his thir- 
teenth year, and could read English very well, and write a leg- 
ible hand. His parents being in mean circumstances, and not 
having wherewith to bring him up in learning, did earnestly de- 
sire me to get him into some grammar school, where he might 
have his education gratis. I told them that I had no acquaint- 
ance with any trustees or directors of such schools; and that it 
was a very difficult matter to get a poor boy to be settled on 
those foundations, pursuant to the pious intentions of the found- 
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ers; for men, who are far from being in poor circumstances, are 
not ashamed to serve themselves with those public charities, in 
favor of their own children. 

But returning home, I considered, that if this boy had a genius, 
and a desire to learn, I might find it very practicable to instruct 
him according to the method recommended by the great Eras- 
mus, and Ludovicus Vives, who drew up a scheme of teaching 
the Latin tongue, for the use of the princess Mary, pursuant to 
the earnest desire of Catharine of Spain, Henry VIIIth’s Queen; 
and also by our learned countryman, Mr. Locke, in his treatise 
of Education, which, because none would be at the pains to put 
in practice, has been looked upon hitherto, no otherwise than as 
an ingenious romance, for the amusement of the learned world, 
to be followed and made use of only in the schools of Utopia, 
or in some enchanted island. 

I studiously avoided as much as possible, the mentioning .of 
grammatical terms; as noun, pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, 
conjunction, preposition, interjection, commonly called the eight 
parts of speech, substantive, adjective, &c. and such puzzling 
words, the distillations of metaphysical heads, who through gross 
ignorance, or knavish designs, throw them in the way of youth, 
that begin to learn the Latin tongue; which I verily believe, 
might be learned in less time than a boy can attain to a true 
knowledge and distinct idea of substantive, adjective, genitive, 
accusative, &c., and the like grammatical terms; which prepos- 
terously suppose the child to be already a logician, a metaphy- 
sician, and very well accustomed to abstracted notions, And I 
may venture to say, that a lad will sooner learn any proposition 
in geometry, geography, heraldry; or run up to its original, the 
genealogy of any of the princes of Europe, and that with a great 
deal of accuracy, than he can tell you in plain English what 
he means by genitive and accusative cases: and I think, it is 
a method not only preposterous, but dangerous in its conse- 
quences: for it distorts the judgement, depraves the rational fac- 
ulty, and indisposes the mind to inquire after the nature and eauses 
of things, and dispuses it credulously to swallow mill-stones with 
passive obedience, and implicit faith. 

It will not be improper in this place to recite the opinion of 
a French author, who shows, that children are capable to under- 
stand many of the scieaces, and even the most important, and 
the most necessary. For that purpose it would suffice to allege 
that ’tis a thing which hath been tried, not only by the ancients, 
(as appears from many passages in Plato and Aristotle,) where 
there are express places, but also by the moderns; and that 
most of the sciences may be so proposed, that the study of them 
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will be rather a divertisement, than a labor. But it will be fit 
to add, that though we had no experience of it, yet it were easy 
to foresee, that it would be so by reason. For those that are 
tied to the teaching of Latin by rules, must the more readily 
grant, that they suppose children are capable to understand 
them. But, there are none of all those who teach grammar, 
who knows not that it contains, 

I. The ideas of the different parts of discourse. 

Il. The rules of each of those different parts. 

III. The rules of their composition, called syntax. 

They must therefore judge children capable to understand 
that, even from the age of six or seven years. ig 

The lad having gained a general acquaintance With the na- 
ture, kinds, properties, and flections of nouns and verbs, I direct- 
ed him to explain a few sentences in Janua Linguarum, a book 
which comprehends most of the Latin words, digested into twelve 
hundred short sentences in English and Latin; so that he had no 
need of hunting after the words in the dictionary; for most com- 
monly the want of being acquainted with the genius of the Latin 
tongue, makes young beginners pick out the most improper 
words, which gives the master new work and trouble to set 
them in the right way; and thus the time is miserably mispent 
in bewildering themselves in a labyrinth of dictionary words, of 
very different significations, though of the same sounds, for 
want of skill to make choice of such as are proper for their pur- 
pose. I am very well assured, if the Latin Testament was pub- 
lished with a literal English translation interlined, men of busi- 
ness, who have any time to spare, if they would spend a week 
or a fortnight to learn their verbs or nouns, may in a shorter 
time than I dare express here, attain to the understanding of any 
Latin author in prose. If some of the classic authors were 
thus published, it would be good service done to the public. 

Those gentlemen who hold the tradition of the ancients, say, 
that this is no more than to learn their lesson by rote; and | say 
so too; for all the languages are so learned, and no otherwise: 
and there is all the reason in the world to make the road as easy 
as possible to young travellers; which is done effectually by this 
method: for it employs nothing but the memory; and they go 
smoothly forward, without any rubs in the way, or loss of time, 
and with a great deal of delight to find their business so very easy, 
which is made so intricately difficult to many other boys. 

All this is so plain, and undeniably evident, that I know many 
men, who have learned several languages without the help of 
master, grammar, or dictionary, only by comparing their Testa- 
ment in a language they knew already, with that which they 
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had a desire to learn. And thus they may understand the whole 
book; which supposed, they may, with little or no difficulty, un- 
derstand any other Latin books in prose: yet so little sensible 
does the world appear of any thing amiss in this matter, that we 
hear of no complaints made of the want of such helps; our 
schools are very easy, and our school masters proceed very 
contentedly, and hope in ten years time to enable a boy to trav- 
el to one of the universities. 

We repeated the same book, from the beginning to the end, 
a second time; and were more particular in our grammatical ob- 
servations; and beginning it again the third time, I made him 
render it from English into Latin, which is somewhat difficult at 
first to the learner; but practice makes it easy, and it is very 
beneficial in its consequences: for it learns both to write and 
speak Latin readily, in proper expressions already made to his 
hand, and not in those of his own invention. 

N. B.—That by this method of double translation, Queen 
Elizabeth was taught the Latin tongue. Vide Ascham’ School- 
master. , 

The great Erasmus says, ‘a thorough knowledge of words, 
and a ready and proper naming of every thing that occurs, is 
an admirable and necessary foundation for learning: yet, this is 
neglected above measure in the common methods of teaching: 
by which omission it happens, that after children have drudged 
many years in the elements of erudition, they scarce know the 
proper names of the several species of trees, fishes, birds, beasts, 
or grain; even at home, the very furniture about them, or the 
various necessarigs which are there daily used, they know not 
how rightly to name in Latin. 

In teaching the aforesaid language, I hinted already that I 
insisted chiefly on the flections of verbs and nouns, and on some 
general rules of syntax, taking notice of the exceptions and ir- 
regularities as they offered themselves in the course of our read- 
ing, whether in the gender of nouns, or in the syntax: but lest 
some of them might escape our notice, I made the lad, after he 
was pretty well acquainted with any language, then and not be- 
fore, read every grammar respectively, from the beginning to 
the end; and then he read it both with profit and delight: for a 
grammar is no more than a series of reflections made upon any 
language; and is of little or no use to any, but such as have 
some competent degree of knowledge in that language, whereof 
it is a grammar: and therefore all civilised nations have gram- 
mars for perfecting themselves in their own tongue. The Gre- 
cians, the Romans, had theirs; and we have ours, for cultivating 
the English language. But a grammar that is designed for youth 
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to learn a foreign one, should be clear and short, comprehending 
the flections of nouns and verbs, and some of the most useful 
general rules; which might be easily written or printed on one 
side of a sheet of paper, to be set in a frame for the use of the 
learner, and so expose to view at once the whole economy of 
the Latin tongue. 


[The following paragraphs are extracted from Milton’s Treat- 
ise of Education,*] 


Seeing every nation affords not experience and tradition 
enough for all kind of learning, therefore we are chiefly taught 
the languages of those people who have at any time been most 
industrious after wisdom; so that language is but the instrument 
conveying to us things useful to be known. And though a ling- 
guist should pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel 
cleft the world into, yet, if he have not studied the solid things 
in them, as well as the words and lexicons, he were nothing so 
much to be esteemed a learned man, as any yeoman or trades- 
man, competently wise in his mother dialect only. Hence ap- 
pear the many mistakes which have made learning generally so 
unpleasing, and so unsuccessful; first, we do amiss to spend 
seven or eight years merely in scraping together so much mis- 
erable Latin and Greek, as might be learned otherwise easily 
and delightfully in one year. And that which casts our profi- 
eiency therein so much behind, is our time lost, partly in too 
often idle vacancies given both to schools and universities, part- 
ly in a preposterous exaction, forcing the empty wits of children 
to compose themes, verses, and orations, which are the acts of 
ripest judgement, and the final work of a head filled by long 
reading and observing, with elegant maxims, and copious inven- 
tion. These are not matters to be wrung from poor striplings, 
like blood out of the nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit. 
Besides, the ill habit which they get of wretched barbarising 
against the Latin and Greek idiom, with their untutored angli- 
cisms, odious to be read, yet not to be avoided without a well 
continued and judicious conversing among pure authors digest- 
ed; which they scarce taste: whereas, if after some preparatory 
grounds of speech by their certain forms got into memory, they 
were led to the praxis thereof in some chosen short book lesson- 
ed thoroughly to them, they might then forthwith proceed to 


* The volume in which this pamphlet is bound up, and from which our 
preceding extracts are taken, is now become so rare as not to be easily pro- 
cured. ‘Those of our readers whose curiosity may incline them to peruse 
Milton’s Ideas on Education at greater length, will find opportunity in the col- 
lection of Milton’s prose writings, lately republished by Messrs. Bowles and 
Dearborn, and edited by Rev. Francis Jenks, 
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jearn the substance of good things, and arts in due order, which 

would bring the whole language quickly into their power. This I 

take to be the most rational and most profitable way of learning 
languages, and whereby we may best hope to give account to 
God of our youth spent herein: and for the usual method of 
teaching arts, I deem it to be an old error of universities, not 
yet well recovered from the scholastic grossness of barbarous 
ages, that instead of beginning with arts most easy, and those 
be such as are most obvious to the sense, they present their 
young unmatriculated novices, at first coming, with the most 
intellective abstractions of logic and metaphysics: so that they 
having but newly left those grammatic flats and shallows, where 
they stuck unreasonably to learn a few words with lamentable 
construction, and now on a sudden transported under another 
climate, to be tost and turmoiled with their unballasted wits, in 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy, do for the most 
part grow into hatred and contempt of learning, mocked and de- 
luded all this while with ragged notions and babblements, while 
they expected worthy and delightful knowledge; till poverty or 
youthful years call them importunately their several ways, and 
hasten them, with the sway of friends, either to an ambitious 
and mercenary, or ignorantly zealous divinity: some allured to 
the trade of law, grounding their purposes not on the prudent 
and heavenly contemplation of justice and equity, which was 
never taught them, but on the promising and pleasing thoughts 
of litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees. Others be- 
take them to state affairs, with souls so unprincipled in virtue, 
and true generous breeding, tiat flattery and court shifts, and 
tyrannous aphorisins, appear to them the highest points of wis- 
dom; instilling their barren hearts with a conscientious slavery, 
if, as I rather think, it be not feigned. Others, lastly, of a more 
delicious and airy spirit, retire themselves, knowing no better, to 
the enjoyment of ease and luxury, living out their days in feast 
and jollity; which indeed is the wisest and the safest course of 
all these, unless they were with more integrity undertaken. And 
these are the fruits of mispending our prime youth at the schools 
and universities, as we do, either in learning mere words, or such 
things chiefly as were better unlearned. 


(‘The simple and practical method of teaching languages by the 
use of words rather than of rules, is very strikingly enforced in 
several other pamphlets embodied in the valuable book from 
which our extracts are made. Our intention is to draw farther 
from the useful store of facts and arguments with which this vol- 
ume abounds. | 
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GARDINER LYCEUM, GARDINER, MAINE, 


Tue object of the Gardiner Lyceum is, as expressed in its 
charter, ‘to give to mechanics and farmers such a scientific ed- 
ucation, as would enable them to become skilful in their occupa- 
tions.’ The design of the school was suggested by actual observ- 
ation of the difficulties, under which good mechanics labored, in 
consequence of their want of proper instruction in the elements 
of science. 

Instruction was commenced in January, 1823. The studies 
pursued by the pupils, are arranged in a regular course, for the 
completion of which three years are necessary. In this arrange- 
ment, the wants of farmers and mechanics are not exclusively 
consulted, but such an education is attempted to be given, as 
will be particularly useful to all the productive classes of the 
community,—to practical men however employed. The follow- 
ing are the studies, as they are appropriated to the different 
years of the course. 

Fist Year.—Arithmetic, Geography, Book-keeping, Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, and Linear Drawing. 

Second Year.—-Trigonometry, Surveying, Navigation, appli- 
cation of Algebra to Geometry, Differential and Integral Calcu- 
las, Mechanics, Perspection, Chemistry, and Agricultural Chem- 
istry. Instead of the last mentioned study, Civil Engineering is 
pursued by those who prefer it. 

Third Year.—Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Political Econ- 
omy, the Federalist, History, Mineralogy, Natural History, Nat- 
ural Theology. 

Besides the above, Blair’s Rhetoric is studied during the first 
or second year, and the Evidences of Christianity, during the 
second or third. The students of the two higher classes are also 
instructed in composition and declamation. 

In addition to the three regular classes, extra classes are ad- 
mitted to pursue particular courses of study; viz: one in Cwil 
Archilecture, admitted in November, and instructed in Geometry, 
Architectural Drawing, the mechanical principles of Carpentry, 
&c:—a second in Surveying, admitted in September; a third in 
Navigation, admitted in September or May: a fourth in Chemist- 
ry, admitted in January: and a fifth in Agriculture, admitted in 
November, and instructed in Agricultural Chemistry, Anatomy, 
and diseases of domestic animals, and such parts of Natural His- 
tory as are peculiarly interesting to the agriculturist. The first 
and fifth of the above extra classes continue about four months; 
the others, three. 
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Instruction is given to all the classes at rectlations. Lectures 
on Chemistry, on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, on Nat- 
ural History, on comparative Anatomy and Veterinary Medicine 
and on Architecture, are to be given every year. Some of 
these courses are now given; and preparations for the others are 
in a greater or less degree of forwardness 

It is a constant object in the instruction at the Lyceum, to 
familiarise the students’ minds with the practical application of 
their lessons. Surveying and Levelling are taught not only in 
the recitation room, but in the field ; the pupil in chemistry 
is carried into the laboratory, and allowed to perform experi- 
ments; and the classes in Mechanics are exercised in calcu- 
lating such problems as occur in the practice of the machinist 
or engineer. Habits are thus formed, of great importance to the 
pupil; and he becomes familiar with those processes of thought, 
which will be necessary to him in aetive life. His mind is not 
only stored with the abstract principles of science, but he has 
learned the very distinct and no less difficult lesson, of bringing 
his knowledge to bear upon any subject, to which it is applicable. 

Students are not required to remain at the Lyceum during 
the whole course of three years. Those, however, who com- 
plete the course are honored with a diploma. 

The system of rewards adopted at the Lyceum has been found 
very beneficial in its results. Each instructer keeps an account 
of the recitations of his classes, in which he enters an estimate 
of the excellence or deficiency of every lesson in plus or minus 
marks; of extra lessons, and absences from recitation, &c. esti- 
mated in the same way. Absences from morning and evening 
prayers, and from church, neglect of official duties, and minor 
offences, are noted by monitors, and estimated in minus marks. 
These accounts, after examination by the principal, are given 
every week to the Book-keeper, who is chosen by the students 
from among themselves, to be entered into his Leger. The en- 
tries are read publicly each Monday morning, and every half 
term, the account of each student is balanced. At the close of 
each term, the favorable balances are paid by premiums of 
greater or less value according to their amount; while the unfa- 
vorable balances are passed to the account of the next term. 
The income appropriated to the payment of favorable balances 
amounts to about $60 per annum. The students are at liberty 
to determine the nature of their premiums, and may receive 
them at the close of each term, or have their balance carried to 
a new account, and accumulate for several terms. 
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The form of the internal government at the Lyceum is pecu- 
liar, and its operation has fully satisfied the expectations of the 
Trustees and Instructers. The students legislate by a commit- 
tee, elected each half term, upon all subjects of internal police, 
not provided for in the enactments of the Trustees. Offences 
are tried publicly by jury, and the offender is furnished with a 
copy of the charges against him, and is at liberty to make his 
defence himself, or by some one of his fellow students, as his 
counsel. ‘The prosecution is managed on the part of the Lyceum 
by a student, appointed by the principal, and styled the Attorney 
General. One of the professors presides at the trials as Judge. 
The other officers of the court are appointed by the General 
Committee. 

In this system, although the power placed in the hands of the 
students is great, yet there are many precautions against its 
abuse. No student is eligible to office, if the last balance on 
the Book-keeper’s Leger is against him. Thus office is made a 
reward, and power is placed in the hands of those, who are 
most worthy of it. ‘To prevent the passage of any improper 
law, the principal has an absolute negation, a power however, 
which he has very rarely had occasion to exercise. The prin- 
cipal has also the power of setting aside verdicts, and ordering 
new trials, and of mitigating punishments or granting full par- 
don. 

This method of government does not exempt the instructers 
from the necessity of vigilance, or diminish their responsibility. 
Its advantages are of a different nature.—lIt imparts to the stu- 
dents a manliness of character, by entrusting to them important 
duties;—duties which it often requires firmness to discharge. 
In the deliberations of the General Committee, the nature and 
tendency of vicious conduct is necessarily discussed; and in en- 
acting laws for the preservation of morality, the members get 
that distinct understanding of its importance, which no lecture 
could give.—The impartial trial by jury, has produced most 
excellent results. Informers are not known, simply because all 
testimony is public, and is publicly confronted by whatever tes- 
timony can be found to oppose it; and to give testimony ceases 
to be disgraceful, because it cannot be suspected of resulting 
from the motives commonly imputed to informers. A powerful 
incitement to prevarication is thus removed, and falsehood can- 
not be justified as the only means of defence.—It is not among 
the least beneficial results of the system, that it has effectually 
prevented the rise of that spirit which so often arrays the instruc- 
ters and pupils in opposition to each other, and which is so often 
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the parent of disorder in literary institutions. Opposition to the 
Government, is opposition to those students who are supported 
by a majority of their fellows. Rebellion has no hope. 

These remarks are not speculative, but are fully sustained by 
experiment. 

In this account of the Lyceum, the peculiarities of the in- 
stitution are chiefly insisted on, while those points, in which it 
agrees with other schools are not noticed.—The funds of the in- 
stitution have been derived partly from private liberality, and 
partly from the patronage of the state. The fees of tuition 
however constitute the principal source of income. The insti- 
tution possesses a good philosophical and chemical apparatus; a 
small library; and very respectable collections in Mineralogy, 
Botany, Ornithology and Entomology, and small collections in 
some other departments of Natural History. 

Its present number of students is about 40, who reside prin- 
cipally at a distance, and who are generally characterised by 
their good conduct and their attention to study. 

The instructers are, a principal, who is also professor of Me- 
chanics, &c., a professor of Agriculture and Chemistry, and a 
tutor in Mathematics. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Ir is at present becoming a very common feeling among the 
teachers of female schools, that there are radical and very great 
defects in the mode of teaching and conducting such schools. 

‘The writer of this article has bad considerable experience of 
the difficulties produced by these defects; and every year they 
have appeared more important and more trying, as every year 
has added new interest to the employment, and new views of its 
importance. 

This has induced the wish that these defects and difficulties 
might be definitely exhibited, and some inquiry instituted as to 
the mode of remedy. 

The greatest evils incident to female schools of the higher 
order at the present period, result from the fact that far too 
many and toc varied duties are necessarily demanded from one 
person. 

The amount of knowledge required to complete the education 
of a young lady destined to move in the higher circles, and the 
number of studies considered as important, has nearly doubled 
within the last few vears. 
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Fifteen years ago, a tolerable knowledge of Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic, and History, was considered as a good ed- 
ucation by the generality of females; and few aspired to higher 
advances in knowledge, except it may be in those branches usual- 
ly denominated accomplishments. 

At that time, one person, with a suitable number of pupils, and 
properly qualified, could, with comparative ease, wnpart the re- 
quired amount of instruction. But at the present time, public 
opinion has altered so much on the subject of female culture, 
that now, the education of young gentlemen in college, though 
its branches may vary, and though it requires greater advances, 
does not embrace any greater number of pursuits than is de- 
manded inthe higher female schools. 

It is a fact that more different branches have been pursued in 
one year in the school under the care of the writer, than in 
their regular course engage the attention of young gentlemen 
during a four years’ residence in college. By this is not in- 
tended, that any one individual pursued such a variety of studies 
or that they are pursued to the same extent as in colleges; but 
only that among them all, the teachers were obliged to instruct 
in a greater variety of branches than are ever regularly pursued 
in any college. The following is a list of the branches pursued 
in the school mentioned, during one year. Reading, Spelling, 
Writing, Composition, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Chem- 
istry, Natural Philosophy, History, Rhetoric, Moral Philoso- 
phy, Logic, Mental Philosophy, Chronology, Algebra, Geome- 
try, Latin, and some work of a theological nature, beside Draw- 
ing, French, and Music, which have had separate teachers. 

In reviewing this list of studies, two inquiries will very natu- 
rally arise. The first is, can it be necessary or desirable that 
women should be made acquainted with such a variety of 
branches; and then, if it is important, why must they all be pur- 
sued in one school at the same time. 

In reply to the first inquiry, it may be said, that for a cer- 
tain class of females, the amount of knowledge included under 
the list enumerated (with one or two exceptions,) is not more 
than is both desirable and important, while another class of fe- 
males can be much better qualified for their stations in society 
by a far less variety and amount of knowledge. 

The daughters of gentlemen in wealthy or easy circumstan- 
ces, are so situated that almost the whole period of their youth, 
till their entrance into society, may be devoted to securing a 
good education. 
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Such advantages, where they can be enjoyed by females, are 
invaluable and ought to be improved. Knowledge, when it can be 
obtained without the sacrifice of higher duties, is as valuable to a 
woman as to a man. It is true that it cannot be employed exact- 
ly in the same manner, for to use the sentiments of an eminent 
female ‘the chief end to be pursued in cultivating the under- 
standing of women is to fit them for the practical purposes of life. 
Their knowledge is not like the knowledge of men, to be repro- 
duced in some literary composition, or some learned profession, 
but is to come out in conduct. A lady should study, not to shine, 
but to act. She is to read books, not to talk of them, but to 
bring the improvement they furnish, to the rectification of her 
principles and the formation of her habits. The great uses of 
study are to enable her to regulate her own mind and to be use- 
ful to others. A sound economy is only a sound understanding 
brought into action, and she who has the best regulated mind 
will, all other things being equal, have the best regulated family.’ 
Miss Moore, whose sentiments have been quoted, adds her testi- 
mony, that among her acquaintance, those women who have 
been most distinguished for real talent and extensive knowledge, 
have also been eminent for the practice of every domestic virtue. 

When we consider the amazing responsibilities resting upon 
the mother of a family, and the fact, that her own characteris- 
tics, feelings and sentiments will inevitably be impressed upon 
the plastic mind of her offspring, it would seem as if this alone 
would render the subject of female education an object of the 
highest interest. 

But it is not in domestic relations alone that the female char- 
acter operates. There is no refined, well educated woman, but 
can exert an immediate influence upon a father, husband or 
brother, and thus upon the general interests of society; and 
where the body of females in the leading classes of the commu- 
nity, possess elevated principles refined taste and cultivated in- 
tellect, itis impossible that the other sex should not share large- 
ly in the benefit. 

The other class of females are those whose parents cannot 
allow the time or expense necessary for a long course of study, 
and whose station in life does not demand it. It is important 
that such should be thoroughly instructed in the fundamental 
branches of education, and not allowed to skim over subjects 
which they cannot command time or opportunities to understand. 

Schools should be so established that while those who can 
command the time and expense, may te carried forward through 
an extended course, others who enjoy fewer advantages shall 
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not be decoyed from what will prove useful to them, in pursuit 
of what they cannot attain. 

To accomplish this, a regular course of study should be insti- 
tuted, and so established that no scholar can enter the higher 
classes, till properly prepared by a thorough knowledge oi the 
fundamental branches. Though the greater part of parents are 
willing to leave the direction of the studies to the teachers ot a 
school, yet others are not; and at the present time so extensive 
is the mania for studying the higher branches that it often hap- 
pens that chemistry, philosophy, or logic, are demanded beiore 
the pupil can properly parse, or even spell her own mother 
tongue. Both parents and pupil sometimes thus demand the su- 
perstructure and ornaments of an education before the indispen- 
sable foundations are laid. It is this fact, together with the dif- 
ference in age, intellect, and acquirements, which produces the 
great variety of employments in female schools. There are al- 
‘ways some, whose early education has been so imperfect as to 
need instruction in the branches which should be learned in pri- 
mary schools. There are others, who are prepared for some of 
the higher branches and others still whose advanced education 
makes yet greater demands. 

The result is that twenty-two different branches have been 
pursued at one time in one school; and it is believed that this is 
no very uncommon example among the higher schools for fe- 
males, 

To teach in a proper manner such a variety of branches, it is 
considered as indispensable in our public institutions, that a di- 
vision of labor should be extensively introduced. As an example 
of this we may look at the institution at New-Haven. We see 
there a President to superintend the general concerns of the in- 
stitution, one professor, whose especial business is to impart 
moral and religious instruction, one professor for chemistry, one 
for philosophy and mathematics, one for rhetoric, one for the 
languages, beside seven or eight tutors to hear recitations and 
give collateral instruction. There are only four classes, and 
each of these generally pursues three different studies. An 
hour at three different periods of each day, is allowed for recit- 
ation and instruction. By this arrangement the several instruct- 
ers have each their separate department, for which to plan, to 
study, and to labor. Their minds are not distracted by a variety, 
nor their time subdivided by a multiplicity of occupations. The 
tutors have had previous time to prepare for recitation; and dur- 
ing this exercise they are not so hurried as to exclude sufficient 
opportunity for explanation and illustration. 
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But it is very different with the teachers of female schools. 
One or two persons must attend to all the exercises in reading, 
writing, grammar, and arithmetic—must hear all the recitations, 
in the various branches enumerated, must take all the labors in- 
cident to various exercises in English composition, or in written 
translations—must impart the needed moral and religious instruc- 
tion—must take the charge of the manners and general deport- 
ment of pupils—must manage the government and internal regu- 
lations of the school; while at the same time incessant study and 
reading are needful to be prepared to teach properly in such a 
variety of branches, to learn the best mode of instructing, and 
the modern improvements in education. 

But it may be said that the great number in college and the 
difficulty and extent of the studies pursued there, are not sufficiently 
considered, and it is true that in these respects the two insti- 
tutions cannot be accurately compared. But it may be remark- 
ed that the numbers in a class make very little difference in the 
labor of an instructer. It requires no more labor to ask a given 
number of questions, and impart the needful explanation to a 
class of forty than to a class of fifteen. It is the number of classes, 
and not the number of individuals in the classes, which increases 
the labor of a teacher. It may be added also, that the labors of 
gentlemen so well qualified as the faculty of a college, may in 
some respects be less, in instructing their classes, than is required 
properly to instruct a class of young females, in some of the in- 
troductory parts of education. The immaturity of their minds, 
their want of habits of application, and the fact, that females 
usually study compends, rather than an extended course, make 
it more important that much time should be devoted to explain- 
ing and illustration. 


Want of room compels us to postpone the remaining part of this interesting 
article till the publication of next number. } 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITERS, ON THE UNITED STATES MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY, AT WEST POINT, JUNE, 1826, 


{The following valuable Report which, with much difficulty, 
we have succeeded in procuring for insertion in our pages, con- 
tains, perhaps, the only full and adequate account ever publish- 
ed of the national military school,—an institution so important 
to the interests of the country, and so deservedly popular for the 
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superior style of practical education which it furnishes to its 
numerous pupils selected from every quarter of the Union. ] 


United Siates Military Academy, West Point, June 24, 1826. 
To the Honorable James Barbour, Secretary of War. 

Sirn,—The undersigned, agreeably to your invitation, have 
attended the examination of the Cadets in this Academy, now 
just concluded; and, during the three weeks of its continuance, 
have made diligent inquiry concerning the discipline of the insti- 
tution itself, concerning the modes of instruction practised in it, 
and concerning its general management and condition; in doing 
which every facility has been afforded them by the Superinten- 
dent and Academic Staff, and the whole establishment thrown 
open to their inspection, down to its minutest details. 

In making the investigations required of them as a Board of 
Visiters, it has been the purpose of the undersigned to ascertain 
what was the object proposed by the government in establishing 
the Military Academy here; what means have been provided to 
accomplish this object; how these means are applied by the offi- 
cers to whom they are entrusted; what resulls are obtained from 
them; and what changes are desirable. Under the same heads, 
therefore, the undersigned will now proceed to lay before the 
Department of War, whatever information they have collected 
and whatever opinions they have formed. 

I, The opsect of the government in establishing this academy, 
was obviously to secure to the country the benefits of a special 
school, where instruction should be given, in every arm used in 
actual service. The academy here is, therefore, essentially, a 
military academy; its organisation and discipline are military; 
and its rules and arrangements form a part of the military insti- 
tutes of the country. The instruction given under its provisions, 
is in the art of war, in its widest and most liberal interpretation, 
embracing the whole of civil engineering necessary to secure an 
easy communication by land and water between the different 
parts of a country, and a safe arrangement and construction of 
its ports, Whatever tends directly to secure this instruction in 
its best form, is, therefore, essential to such an institution; and 
whatever else is taught here, must be considered subordinate 
and subservient. 

II. ‘The means provided by the government to obtain these 
objects are, so far as instruction is concerned, of two kinds, 1. 
Teachers. Provision is made by law, for the support of a Pro- 
fessor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, with an Assist- 
ant; a Professor of Engineering, with an Assistant; a Chaplain, 
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who shall instruct in Ethics; a Professor of Mathematics, with 
an Assistant; a Teacher and Assistant Teacher of French; a 
Teacher of Drawing, and a Sword Master. But this provision 
having been found entirely insufficient for the purposes to be 
effected, there have been, and are now, detailed from the regu- 
lar army, to act as teachers, one Major as instructer of Tactics, 
one Surgeon to be Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, nine 
Lieutenants and six Cadets, as extra assistants in the different 
departments before mentioned; and one Lieutenant as instructer 
of Artillery—in all, twenty-eight instructers and teachers, each 
of whom is consiantly and laboriously employed in giving instruc- 
tion even during the period when the examinations are going on, 
2. The remaining means provided by the government for gen- 
eral instruction are a Library, a Philosophical Apparatus, a 
Chemical Apparatus, and a Military Laboratory; each obviously 
incomplete and insufficient. 

III. The application of these means, under the rules and reg- 
ulations provided by the Department of War, is left to the body 
of instructers and chiefly to the Academic Board, consisting of 
the Superintendent and the Heads of the Departments of in- 
struction, in whose practical management of the institution, the 
undersigned have been able to find only occasion for uniform 
approbation. 

The candidates for the rank and warrant of cadets, who ar- 
rive here by permission from the Secretary of War in the month 
of June annually, to the number of about one hundred, are exam- 
ined, and nearly all are accepted; the requisitions for admission 
being very low. During the six months after their entrance, 
they are merely on probation. Their studies in this period are 
mathematics and French. In the mathematics they are at first 
arranged alphabetically; and in French, according to their knowl- 
edge of that language and other languages; after which, they 
are broken into sections of about twenty each, and their instruc- 
tion is forthwith begun. In the course of three weeks, the more 
prominent in each branch, tothe number of about twenty, are 
selected, and formed into a first section, according to merit, and 
the same process is pursued, as the talents and characters of the 
candidates are developed, until, in seven or eight weeks, the en- 
tire class has been broken into five or six sections, according to 
merit; the arrangement of each section within itself continuing 
still alphabetical. During this period of probation, the relative 
rank of the candidates is continually and materially changing, 
and they are transferred freely from one section to another, as 
their dispositions and capacities are determined. At the end of 
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it, in the month of January, a strict examination is held, at whici: 
about one fourth of the class is generally found to have failed; 
and reported to the Department of War, as unfit to proceed, 
The successful candidates receive warrants as cadets, and are 
arranged, by the result of this examination, strictly according to 
merit, From this time, the order of merit is the only one known 
in the entire course. Changes, however, are constantly making 
in the relative rank of the individuals, and twice in every year, in 
January and in June, a general and thorough examination takes 
place, three weeks in length, and at the rate of nine hours a 
day, when the rank of every individual is settled anew, anda 
roll of merit prepared, which, after the annual examination in 
June, is consolidated into a roll of aggregate merit, and publish- 
ed. ‘Those, however, who, at the annual examination, are found 
not to have satisfied the requisitions of the course, are dismissed, 
if their failure be from idleness or incapacity; but permitted 
to repeat the course of the preceding year, if their failure arise 
from unavoidable interruptions in their studies or from want of 
years; it being, however, understood, that this indulgence can 
be granted only once. 

A similar course is pursued during each of the four years, the 
order of merit being the basis of allthe instruction given; and 
at the end of that time, when the class is graduated, it is general- 
ly found, that about one half of those who enter the institution 
fail to obtain its final honors; that, of those who do receive pro- 
motion, about one seventh have remained at the academy five 
years, instead of four; and that the first section of a class, even 
after the class has been relieved of all the incapable and idle, 
still leaves one fourth more than the last section. 

On this system of the academy and its application, the under- 
signed would offer a few remarks: 

In the first place: the period of probation seems to be a provis- 
ion very important to the success of the Institution. For, it 
cannot be supposed, that all who come here, are fitted either by 
their capacities or their: characters to meet the reasonable de- 
mands of a special school, where they are to be educated for 
a special, public object; and the requisitions for a mere admis- 
sion are so humble, and in branches of knowledge so very com- 
mon, that the first examination cannot possibly become a test 
of their final fitness for an education so peculiar. ‘This second 
examination, therefore, which occurs after an experience of 
six months, the undersigned regard as the most important single 
provision among the rules of the Institution; and they feel as- 
gured, that the War department will unite with them in the con- 
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vietion founded on experience and the results of former practice, 
that to set aside the decisions of the Academic Board under this 
rule, except in very extraordinary cases, would have no other 
effect than to expend the public means on those whe cannot be 
educated by them; to lower the standard of merit; to bring the 
decisions of the Academic Board into disrespect with the Cadets 
and the public; and gradually reduce the whole tone of the In- 
stitution. 

In the next place, the undersigned would speak of the Merit 
Roll. Nothing, they conceive, can be more simple and effi- 
cient than the whole of its provisions, and nothing more fair and 
thorough than the mode in which they are carried into effect. 
Each Cadet obtains rank in each branch of study he pursues 
exactly according to his proficiency; and this proficiency is de- 
termined by the weekly Class Reports of his instructers, by the 
examinations of the Academic Board, in January, and by the 
public examination in June. Each Cadet, therefore, has a con- 
stant excitement to exertion, and is constantly in danger of 
losing, by the success of others, what he has himself gain- 
ed. Moreover, this strong stimulus has a separate influ- 
ence and operation in each branch of his studies. He is not, 
therefore, discouraged in any one by having his merit in it lost 
in a general average of his merit in all. He is marked in each 
branch according to his progress im it; and therefore has an ap- 
propriate encouragement or censure for his rank in each. Nor 
is this a merely nominal provision. Of the forty-two members 
in the class about to be graduated, not one, in January, stood 
at precisely the same height in their three departments of study; 
one differed no less than twenty-six places; fourteen differed 
ten places and upwards; and, in general, the difference was four 
or five places. In the other classes, the difference was still 
greater, because the characters and talents of their members 
were necessarily less settled. Of course, there is, in all, the 
most fair and honorable excitement and competition; and the 
results obtained after the long and patient examinations in June 
and January, are satisfactory, in nearly every instance, to the 
Cadets themselves, and, probably, just in all. 

In the last place, the undersigned would speak of the provis- 
ion by which about one-seventh of those who are graduated in 
each class, are permitted to remain five years at the Academy. 
This, they conceive, is the only leniency in the existing rules of 
instruction, by which they can be safely qualified.. Those Ca- 
dets who are unable to proceed in the course are cut off at the 
end of the probation; those who abuse the advantages offered 
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them, are sent away as offences are committed; and those who 
grow gradually more idle, instead of more active, fall, at last, to 
the bottom of their class, and then resign or are removed. Still, 
there may well be a few, who, from youth, from sickness, or 
from unavoidable interruptions in their course, are unable, at 
once, to make good the claims and standing required from them. 
To these, one more year is both wisely and kindly given; and, 
in most cases, so improved, as to place them in, at least, a re- 
pectable standing among their competitors. 

The undersigned have much pleasure in adding to the pre- 
ceding details, their general conviction, that these provisions and 
rules which constitute what is most peculiar and valuable in the 
system of instruction here, are practically applied by the present 
Academic Staff with remarkable talent, exactness, and eflicien- 
cy; and that to this system and its zealous execution are to be 
attributed, a thoroughness in the knowledge obtained by the 
Cadets, which the undersigned have not elsewhere witnessed, 
and an equality in the amount of their respective acquisitions, 
which could not probably, in any other way be obtained. 

The system of discipline which is brought in aid of this system 
of instruction, seems to the undersigned no less skilfully adapted 
to its object and no less efficient, than the instruction itself. It 
consists, in a great measure, of preventions and warnings. For 
this purpose a careful police is constantly maintained, During 
the hours, when the Cadets are not required to be in their quar- 
ters, a guard is mounted in each story of the barracks; and dur- 
ing the hours of study, each room is visited at least four times 
every day, to ascertain the good order of its furniture, and the 
presence and diligence of its occupants. In this way, even very 
inconsiderable deviations from the established rules and order 
of the Academy, are at once detected, and passed to the proper 
officer, by whom they are entered in a Day Book kept for the 
purpose. Every Friday evening the contents of this book, for 
the preceding week, are read on parade for the information of 
those who have been noted in it, and the next day, those who 
have excuses to offer, send them in writing to the superintendent, 
who accepts or rejects them. The delinquencies not excused, 
are recorded in a register, the results of which, with the names 
of the delinquents are publicly posted here, and sent to Wash- 
ington, when they are publicly posted in the War Department. 
And finally, from these monthly rolls, a general roll of merit ac- 
cording to conduct, is annually consolidated, which will hereafter 
be published. 
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A system of preventions and warnings, so well adjusted, makes 
much punishment of a more positive character, unnecessary. 
When, however, punishments become indispensable, they are 
inflicted either by the superintendent, whose power does not go 
beyond coniinement to quarters, or by a regular Court Martial, 
whose decisions, when approved at Washington, may extend to 
dismission from the institution. These punishments, in order to 
become as rare as possible, should be inflicted as promptly and 
certainly as possible ; and the undersigned are assured, the War 
Department will unite with them in the conviction, founded on 
experience, and the results of former practice, that the decisions 
of the superintendent should be fully sustained by the government 
at Washington, and that sentences of Courts Martial on Cadets, 
when approved by the President, be remitted by pardon only, 
on the most urgent reasons. 

IV. Under the next head—that of the resulls gained to the 
public by the amount of instruction here given to the Cadets edu- 
cated by the country, the undersigned feel they have ample 
grounds for judgement, not only in the general examination, 
which, during the last three weeks has been constantly passing 
before them; but, also, in the private recitations, which they have 
frequently visited. 

In the course of instruction, the original object of the institu- 
tion is kept constantly in view, and, as far fulfilled as the means 
afforded will permit. The principal and most important series 
of subjects pursued, is, Mathematics, Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, Engineering, both civil and military, and Tactics. 

In Maruemarics, there are taught, Algebra, common and de- 
scriptive Geometry; plane and spherical analytical Trigonome- 
try; shades, shadows, and linear Perspective; analytical Ge- 
ometry; the Differential and Integral Calculus; the orthographic 
and stereographic projection of the spheres, and Surveying. 

The sumber of instructers in this branch is now nine, and the 
amount of time given to it, in and out of the recitation rooms, 
is six hours, daily, during the two first years. —The undersigned 
have great pleasure in adding, that much of the instruction in 
this branch, is given by colloquial lectures, either with or without 
text-books; a mode which they believe to be better than any 
other, fitted to produce a lively and deep impression on the mind 
of the pupil in pursuit of such subjects. The thoroughness 
of the knowledge obtained here was very apparent both in the 
examination and in the recitation rooms. The diagrams exhibit- 
ed by each Cadet, were drawn with great accuracy and skill; and 
the demonstrations by each at thé black board, with very few 
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exceptions, aud those almost entirely at the bottom of lowest 
class, were quickly, easily, and accurately performed. The un- 
dersigned feel confident, that very little remains to be desired 
in this department of instruction. 

The next branch taught is Naturat Puitosorny, comprising 
problems on the motion of bodies from Newton’s Principia; 
Mechanics; Dynamics; Hydrostatics; Hydrodynamics; Pneu- 
matics; Magnetism and Electricity; Optics, and Astronomy. 

This branch of instruction naturally follows Mathematics. It 
begins with the beginning of the third year, and extends through 
the whole of that year, at the rate of five hours in every day, 
under the management of three teachers. The undersigned ap- 
prehend that this is not enough; and that time must be taken, 
for this branch, not, indeed, from mathematics and engineering, 
between which it is appropriately placed; but from some of the 
subsidiary branches to increase the amount of knowledge ac- 
quired in- natural, and particularly, experimental philosophy. 
From the examination, however, and from the demonstrations 
given, and the manuscripts exhibited by each member of the sec- 
ond class, the undersigned feel persuaded that the Cadets here, 
too, have rightly improved all the means and opportunities afford- 
ed them, and, therefore, fulfilled all the requisitions that can 
reasonably be made upon them. 

The next principal branch of teaching is EncinrerinG, com- 
prehending architecture, civil engineering and military engineer- 
ing. Under the head of architecture are included the choice and 
preparation of materials; the elementary parts of buildings; the 
composition and distribution of buildings; and the art of con- 
struction, Under the head of civil engineering, are comprehend- 
ed roads, bridges, tunnelling, inland navigation, rail roads, and 
artificial harbors and sea ports. Under the head of military en- 
gineering, are included field engineering, the science of war, and 
permanent fortifications. 

To this branch five hours a day are given during the last 
year, and three teachers are assigned to it, who instruct in col- 
loquial lectures on text books in the French language. The 
course, during the last year, was not so complete as the gentle- 
men connected with it, earnestly desired to make it; but all the 
time that could be given them, was diligently and zealously filled 
up. At the examination, a large number of drawings was exhib- 
ited by each Cadet, which left nothing to be desired, and in the 
demonstrations and explanations given by each at the Black 
Board, the draughts were made with singular skill and accuracy. 
The undersigned feel sure, that the future services of the Cadets 
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this year to be graduated, will justify them in saying, that the 
examination in engineering was perfectly satisfactory. 

The last principal branch of instruction, is in InrFaNTRY DRILL 
AND GENERAL TACTICS, and in ARTILLERY.DRILL AND PyROTECHNY. 
In the infantry drill, the Cadets are taught practically all the du- 
ties of a soldier in every station; in the platoon, company, field 
and staff, up to the command and explanation of the movements 
of a battalion, including the service of guards and police; so 
that all the duties from those of a common soldier to those 
of a commander in chief are successively explained and prac- 
tised; besides which the theory of all manceuvres, from those of 
a company to those of the largest masses, is taught in lectures 
and recitations. To this instruction, four teachers are assigned, 
and the time given to it, is, in all four of the classes, one hour 
daily and, to the first class, one additional hour every other day, 
during two months, and two months uninterrupted duty in camp 
to all the cadets in the academy, every year. The results of this 
course of instruction, the undersigned have witnessed with great 
pleasure in the upright and graceful carriage of the Cadets in the 
field, the steadiness of their individual positions, their exactness 
in handling their arms, and their precision in the manceuvres and 
marching of the mass; while in the examination room their 
knowledge of the rationale of tactics, as a science, was no less 
ready and exact. In the artillery drill, too, which takes place 
chiefly during the encampment of the Cadets in July and August, 
and which with pyrotechny, is taught by one and the same teach- 
er, about two hours daily for six months, to the first class, the 
undersigned have witnessed the same thoroughness and skill, 
whether in the exercise of the piece, in target-firing, in throwing 
shells, or in the preparation of all kinds of ammunition, signal 
rockets, fuzees, port fire, fire balls, and incendiary balls. 

These four branches, then,—mathematics, natural philosophy, 
engineering, and military tactics, occupying above three quarters 
of each day, as they occur during the four years given to study 
here, constitute the MAIN CouRSE, on whose success, the success 
of this institution is always to depend, and, to which, as the un- 
dersigned are persuaded, it may, in the hands of its present 
teachers, be safely left. To teach this course, however, with 
all the thoroughness, which is necessary to make it practically 
useful in the service of the country afterwards, a subsidiary 
course is constantly going on, whose purpose it is, to furnish the 
needful means, for full success in the principal one. 

The first branch in this subsidiary course is Frencu, to which 
three hours every day are given during the first year, and three 
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hours every other day during the second year, under three 
teachers. It is considered here strictly as a means and not as 
an end; and its purpose is simply to enable the Cadets to use, 
easily, books in the French language, which are their text books 
for both Mathematics and Engineering, and to place within their 
reach in future life a body of works on which their professional 
success must greatly depend, and which can be found in no other 
language. With this object, therefore, the instruction of the 
Cadets in French is not carried beyond reading it with perfect 
facility, pronouncing it well, and translating from English, of all 
which, the two lower classes gave abundant proof. And this, 
the undersigned believe, is sufficient. It is not very probable, that 
an American Engineer or Military Officer will be required to 
speak any foreign language, and to take from his other studies 
here, that large portion of time which alone would enable him 
to make such an attainment, would be to injure the main course 
of his studies without an adequate object. 

The next branch in the subsidiary course is Drawine, which 
is taught, in order to render both engineers and officers in the 
army, what unquestionably they all ought to be, accomplished 
practical draughtsmen. To this object are given two hours 
every other day in the second year and two hours daily in the 
third year; and the number of teachers is two. Drawings have 
been exhibited from each member of these two classes, which 
have much surprised the undersigned, not merely from their ex- 
cellence; but from their numbers, and from the equality in skill 
produced by an excellent mode of instruction. 

The third subsidiary branch is Cuemicat Puitosorny, Cue- 
MISTRY APPLIED TO THE Arts, MINERALOGY aND GEOLOGY; 
taught in order to give the Cadets a knowledge of the materials 
they must employ whether in civil or military Engineering, and 
the places where they are to be found. Two hours daily are 
assigned to this branch in the third and last years; every other 
day a lecture being given, and every other day arecitation. ‘Two 
teachers only are now found in this department, the third hav- 
ing been called away for other service during the year, and the 
instruction thus somewhat injured. But excepting the injury re- 
sulting from this circumstance, which was apparent in the ex- 
amination of one or two sections, the undersigned think there is 
much reason to be gratified with the success of this department 
so far as means have yet been afforded to it. 

These three subsidiary branches, French, Drawing, and Che- 
mistry and Mineralogy, seem naturally to close up the account 
of what is essential to attain the special object proposed by the 
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Government in establishing this Military Academy. But besides 
all this, it has been at different times thought desirable, that the 
officers, who are here to be formed, should acquire knowledge 
needful rather in the character of an accomplished citizen. A 
department has, therefore, gradually grown up, into which se- 
veral branches have been successively crowded, little connect- 
ed with each other, or with the rest of the studies pursued here; 
and for which it seems difficult to find a suitable place in the 
academic course, but at the expense of something more imme- 
diate to the wants and objects of the institution. In this way, 
there have been introduced, from time to time, English Gram- 
mar, Geography, History, Rhetoric, National Law, Constitu- 
tional Law, and Political Economy. Some of these have been 
taught every year; but, in no one year, have all of them been 
taught, because it was impossible to find place for them all. 
During the last year, English Grammar, Rhetoric, the Constitu- 
tional Law of the United States, and Political Economy, have been 
taught; each imperfectly and superficially from want of time 
and means; only two hours daily in the fourth year and two 
teachers being assigned to this entire class of subjects. The 
undersigned are therefore clearly of opinion, that this depart- 
ment of studies be broken up; not because the studies themselves 
‘are unimportant, but because they are such as should be ac- 
quired either before the Cadets come to this Academy or after 
they leave it; and because the superficial knowledge of them, 
that can be here acquired, is a contradiction to the exact 
thoroughness, that prevails in every other department of instruc- 
tion, and is obtained only by an injurious intrusion upon branch- 
es essential to the main success of the institution, and the pub- 
lic objects for which it was founded. 

In concluding their remarks on this part of their inquiries, 
the undersigned would add, that the entire examination has been 
conducted with the greatest patience, thoroughness, and impar- 
tial kindness on the part of the Academic Staff; that the Visiters 
themselves have frequently joined in it; that several of the Ca- 
dets, not satisfied with the result of their first investigation, have 
asked a further hearing, which has been uniformly granted 
them; and that throughout, in all the classes, the Cadets, con- 
scious of their own familiarity with the subjects they have studied, 
and aware that their rank would certainly be determined by their 
appearance at this time, have constantly exhibited the singular 
spectacle of a large body of young men eagerly soliciting a 
longer and more strict examination into the whole extent of theit 
VOL. TH. 30 
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acquirements—a spectacle which, indeed, has been most grati- 
fying to all who have witnessed it. 

V. But though large means have already been provided by 
the government, and have been efficiently, faithfully, and wisely 
applied by the teachers, to whom they have been intrusted; 
yet it is not to be denied or concealed that orueR MEANS and 
occasional CHANGES are wanting to give the Institution the char- 
acter which it ought to possess, and the character which the in- 
creasing wants of the country plainly claim for it. 

And—first, it is obvious, that a suitable Chapel with fire-proof 
rooms for the library and the different collections of instruments 
used here, is greatly wanted. Such a building was recommend- 
ed by the Boards of Visiters of 1824 and of 1825, and the want 
of it must be plain to all who have been here. As to the chapel, 
it is only necessary to say, that the room now used for it was 
never intended for such a purpose, and is entirely unfit for it; 
that it is wanted for other objects ; that it never accommodates 
more than one half the persons who ought to be previded for; 
and, that, in some seasons of the year, it will not contain even 
allthe Cadets, As to the Library, the Philosophical Apparatus, 
&c. it is only necessary to say, that where they are now kept, 
they cannot be properly arranged, cannot be preserved from in- 
jury, and are never safe. The undersigned, therefore, are per- 
suaded this striking want needs only to be properly made known, 
in order to insure a provision, that will satisfy it. 

Second, the undersigned have considered the state of the Hos- 
peal, It isthe same building, which, by the Board of Visiters 
of 1825, was properly consiJered as no Hospital; for it will af- 
ford accommodation to hardly half a dozen patients, and is 
so decayed and ruinous thut it will not protect them from the 
weather. The sick are, therefore, very rarely sent thither; but 
kept in quarters, often, to their own injury, and always to the 
interruption of their comrades in the same room. In case of an 
epidemic, this state of things would be extremely alarming, and 
the undersigned therefore recommend earnestly the erection of 
a suitable Hospital. 

Third, the undersigned join with the Board of Visiters of 
1824 and 1825, in recommending a permanent provision for the 
Department of Chemistry and Mineralogy. This department is 
essential to the prosperity and success of the Academy, and yet 
the present valuable incumbent, who is at the head of it, is here 
on the precarious footing of an Army Surgeon, living in a house 
which will not protect his family from the inclemency of the 
seasons, without a Laboratory in which his department can be 
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illustrated, and without a mineralogical collection. The under- 
signed, therefore, recommend that provision be made for a per- 
manent professorship of Chemistry and Mineralogy, and that 
quarters be built for the accommodation of the incumbent’s fam- 
ily: that a Laboratory with a lecture room attached to it be 
erected; that $800 be asked for the Chemical Apparatus this 
year, and $150 annually afterwards: and that $1,000, be asked 
to begin a Cabinet of Minerals. They further recommend that 
the property, thus provided for in Chemical Apparatus and Mine- 
rals, be given in charge to the Professor, who shall furnish Cat- 
alogues of it to the Superintendent; that it be inspected an- 
nually by the Board of Visiters; and that the Professor be held 
responsible for any injury or loss arising from his carelessness. 
And the undersigned urge this recommendation the more anx- 
iously, as they have reason to fear the department will lose its 
present important head, if it be not put on the footing the exi- 
gencies of the Academy demand. 

Fourth, the undersigned recommend a considerable increase 
of the Library, and the appointment of an Assistant Librarian, 
because, adequate provision is not now made for the care and 
preservation of the Books. The Library is already respectable 
in works on Fortification, Artillery, Military History, Topo- 
grapy, Tactics, Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy. But a 
Library is the principle of life to every institution for instruction, 
whose tone can never rise higher thai the means for teaching 
its instructers will carry it, and whose decay is certain, if those 
new works, which are continually eflarging the boundaries of 
knowledge are not regularly added ‘to keep the spirit of the In- 
stitution up to the spirit of the times: The Library here is very 
deficient in all branches except those already enumerated, and 
is deemed to need additions, particularly in Architecture, Civil 
Engineering, Natural History, and Civil History. The under- 
signed further recommend, that an eXamination of the Library, 
according to certified Catalogues, be made annually by the 
Board of Visiters, and the Librarian held responsible for all 
losses, deficiencies, or injuries, arising from neglect on his part. 
And the undersigned would suggest the sum of two thousand 
dollars for the present year, and one thousand dollars annually 
afterwards as the minimum, that will furnish the means needed 
for such an establishment. 

Fifth, the undersigned recommend that four hundred dollars be 
applied to the purchase of Instruments for Surveying, to be deliver- 
ed, when purchased, to the Professor of Mathematics, and by 
him held, with all other public property in his department, in 
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the same way and on the same terms suggésted in the case of 
the Chemical Apparatus. 

Sixth, the undersigned find neither Casts nor Engravings for 
the use of the Drawing School, and hardly know how to account 
for a deficiency so obvious and so easily supplied. They pre- 
sume there is no other Drawing School in the world, where sone 
provision of Casts and Engravings is not made, and few where 
living models are not used. They suggest, therefore, the great 
advantage of an appropriaton of five hundred dollars to purchase 
casts from the antique and engravings, to be kept by the prin- 
cipal teacher of Drawing, in the same way and on the same 
terms suggested in the case of the Chemical Apparatus. 

Seventh, the undersigned find here no solid models from which 
to teach Civil and Military Engineering, and they recommend, 
therefore, that a Modeller be employed, with as little delay as 
possible, to furnish them. In Europe no school pretends to 
teach these sciences without models in relief to illustrate the 
problems in stone-cutting and carpentry, the orders and combina- 
tions in architecture, the constructions employed in canals, roads, 
rail-ways, &c, as well as the details of Fortification, and of at- 
tack and defence; all of which may be much more easily ex- 
plained and much more quickly and practically taught from such 
models, than they can be in any other way. ‘The undersigned, 
therefore, suggest that the sum of twelve hundred dollars be ap- 
propriated partly to the purchase of tools and materials, and partly 
to provide European models, as guides with which properly to 
begin a suitable collection. 

Eighth, the undersigned are persuaded, that a Riding-School 
and Gymnastic Exercises are much wanted here; and they recom- 
mend that a building be erected, fitted for these purposes, for a 
Fencing School and for Military Drills. A Riding School, it is 
believed, is always attached to such an Institution in other 
countries, for the obvious reason that skilful horsemanship is in- 
dispensable in the education of a military officer. Here, such 
a school is peculiarly needed; for the youth of this institution, 
leaving their homes at the precise period of life, when such in- 
struction naturally begins, are, in the present state of things, 
necessarily withdrawn from the opportunities for acquiring this 
knowledge and skill, which to all others is of much less value, 
but to all others, is of very easy attainment. Gymnastic Exer- 
cises, too, or a thorough physical education, seem to the under- 
signed to be of great importance in an Institution like this, des- 
tined to furnish officers and engineers for the civil as well as 
military service, to whom a hardy constitution and the easy 
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and dexterous use of all their physical powers is indispensable 
for professional success. The drill during the summer months 
is sufficient to give the Cadets healthful exercise and no more; 
but during the winter this resource fails and their spirits and 
activity fail with it. Horsemanship and Gymnastic Exercises 
are the appropriate remedies for this state of languor, while, at 
the same time the introduction of the Light Artillery Drill which 
has heretofore been prevented, from want of horses, would now 
be effected, of course, and the Cadets receive an accomplishment 
indispensable in the service to which they are destined. 

Ninth, the undersigned join with the Board of Visiters of 1825 
in recommending that Cadets be no longer employed as teachers. 
They were originally thus employed from the necessity of the 
case, because a sufficient number of graduates could not be 
found to fulfil suitably the duties of all the teachers wanted. 
But this reason no longer exists. There are now many, who 
have received promotion from this Academy, who might well be 
employed as its teachers, and can in no way, perhaps, be 
more useful to their country. Long experience has shown, 
that Cadets cannot command the respect and confidence which 
naturally attach to older officers, and do not possess the amount 
of knowledge necessary to a full discharge of their duties. 
The same experience, too, shows that the Cadets who are 
employed to teach, and, who are of course the most prominent 
in their respective classes, themselves suffer from want of oppor- 
tunities to learn because they are so much occupied in giving in- 
struction. ‘To supply, therefore, the places of the Cadets now 
employed in teaching, and to complete the needful means of in- 
struction, the undersigned would suggest that another French 
teacher be appointed who shall be a native of France, that two 
Lieutenants be added to the department of Engineering, one to 
the department of Natural Philosophy, seven to the department 
of Mathematics, one to the department of Drawing, and three 
to the department of Chemistry and Mineralogy. And they 
would further suggest, that each Lieutenant who is to instruct in 
this academy, be, if. practicable, detailed for at least one com- 
plete academic year, and not removed for other service during 
that year, because it is extremely improbable, that an instructer 
should feel all the interest he ought to feel in the progress of 
a section which is to be examined neither on his responsibility, 
nor as it comes from his hands; and quite impossible that the 
section itself should be as well taught by a succession of differ- 
ent instructers, as it would be by one uniform mode of teaching. 
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Tenth, the undersigned recommend, that from and after the 
year 1828 no Cadet be recewwed at this Academy who is less than 
or more than eighteen years old; since those who are young- 
er than fifteen rarely have maturity ‘of mind sufficient to pursue 
the studies required of them; while the minds of those who are 
above eighteen when they enter, have generally taken a direc- 
tion different from the one required here, and which it is not 
easy to alter. 

Eleventh, the undersigned find the requisitions for euttience 
very low, and considering the vast number of applications now 
made for warrants, have no doubt they can be gradually raised 
with benefit to the country. They, therefore, suggest that from 
and after the year 1828 no Cadet be admitted to enter who 
does not understand English Grammar and Geography. 

Twelfth, the undersigned are persuaded from observation and 
inquiry that more instruction might be given in Engineering, and 
that the only serious obstacle to it, is, want of time. They 
propese, therefore, that the graduates from this Academy who 
may receive commissions inthe Corps of Engineers, be re- 
quired to remain here one year after their promotion, and that 
during that period, they be employed in giving instruction as 
well as in the prosecution of the studies appropriate to their de- 
partment. 

Thirteenth, the undersigned recommend the appointment of an 
additional clerk with a salary of three hundred dollars per annum, 
to be employed i in the offices of the Adjutant and Superintendent, 
because in the office of the adjutant an oppressive amount of 
writing is already done, and because the superintendent for want 
of a clerk has never been able to preserve copies of his official 
communications to the government. 

Fourteenth, the undersigned suggest as a measure equally re- 
commended by sound policy and justice, that the officers charged 
with the ungracious duty of enforcing the discipline and police 
ofthe institution—a duty, not less severe and laborious than un- 
gracious;—should receive each the addition of ten dollars per 
month to his pay, and that to insure an uniform and salutary 
discipline, as much permanency as possible be given to these 
appointments, 

Fifteenth, the undersigned recommend, that provision be 
made for the erection of a Gun House, because the artillery 
here is constantly suffering from exposure to the weather at all 
seasons. 

Sixteenth, the undersigned concur entirely in the strong re- 
commendation of the Board of Visiters of 1824 and 1825, that the 
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rank and pay of the present superintendent be increased; and they 
repeat this recommendation not on account of the claims of 
this distinguished officer from. his long and, extraordinary services 
in his present situation, because it is well known he rather de- 
clines than solicits such a recommendation; but on. account of 
the public service which they are persuaded cannot be, suitably 
sustained by his present income, which is altogether below his 
station, and the den ands made upon him in consequence of his 
station, and no suitable compensation for the talents and labor 
he gives in return, with such devotedness, and success to. the 
country. 

Seventeenth,* the undersigned join earnestly in the strong re- 
commendation of the Board of Visiters of 1825, that the super- 
intendent of this Academy be made directly responsible to the 
Secretary of War: and hold all his official intercourse with the 
Department of War directly; and that, if necessary, he. be made 
a part of the General Staff of the army. They think such a pro- 
vision exceedingly important to the welfare, success, and good 
order of the institution, and distinctly called for by. the. system 
of direct responsibility and accountableness, established in the 
other departments of the public administration, 

The undersigned have not spoken at large of the Barracks, 
the Mess House, the Commissariat, the Adjutant’s Arrange- 
ments, or the Treasury; but none.of these have been overlook- 
ed; and it is only because the same order and exactness has been 
found in them, that has been heretofore reported of them, that 
they are not more particularly meationed. Indeed, this order and 
exactness has been found, through ali the details and arrange- 
ments of the Institution, and the undersigned have great pleas- 
ure in adding that in every part of it, among the Academic 
Staff, and among the Cadets THzy 4AvE FOUND THE SPIRIT OF 
SCIENCE PREVAILING OVER A MERELY MILITARY SPIRIT, and over 
every thing, that could interfere with the progress of knowledge, 
and the objects of the government in establishing this special 
school, 

In conclusion, te undersigned would express their strong con- 
viction that the country has great reason for congratulation in 
the condition and management of its Military Academy. It has 
now been established twenty-four years. During the first fifteen 
years of its existence, no regular system was pursued by its In- 
structers, and no consistent support was afforded it by the gov- 


* Most ‘of the preceding suggestions have, we understand, been adopted, 
since the date of this Report, and may properly be considered, therefore, as 
now forming part of the arrangements of the Academy. Ed. Jour. 
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ernment. It was, therefore, always in a fluctuating condition, 
and rarely enjoyed so much of the confidence of the nation, that 
mote warrants Were asked for at the War Department than 
could be readily granted. But during the last nine years, all 
this has been changed. In eighteen hundred and seventeen the 
system of instruction and discipline, now in practice, was intro- 
duced, by the present accomplished Superintendent, and has, by 
the Teachers and Academic Staff, been uniformly and consistent- 
ly sustained; the favor of the nation has followed and encouraged 
their efforts; and now, every year, the privileges of this institu. 
tion are sought for at the War Department, by above a thousand 
to whom it is not possible to grant them. It is praise enough of 
the present Superintendent, and those who have so faithfully la- 
bored with him, to say, that this change is their work; and the 
undersigned are persuaded, that nothing further need be asked for 
the final and entire success of the Institution, than that the gov- 
ernment should afford its Academic Staff a full and consistent 
support in their measures whether of instruction or of discipline. 
The undersigned have the honor to offer you the expression 
of their high consideration and respect. 
(Signed) Samuet Houston, President. 

James Biytue, 

Amos Lane, 

Gas. Homes, 

Dortee J. Pearce, 

James Dean, 

Tuos. Kennepy, 

Putuie S, Markcey, 

James Freeman Dana, 

Crement C. Bivpte, 

J. K. Kane, 

Jer. Morrow, 

Josern M. Wuire, 

Jos. G. Torren, Major of Engrs. 
Georce Ticknor, Brt. Lt. Col. 

Seéretary. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Cause of Education in Tennessee.—An Address delivered to 
the young gentlemen admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
in Cumberland College, at the Anniversary Commencement, Oc- 
tober 4, 1826. By Philip Lindsley, D. D. President of the 
College. Nashville: J. S. Simpson, 1826. 12mo. pp. 36. 














Tue name of Dr. Lindsley is already known to our readers, as 
that of an ardent friend to the cause of education, and a zealous 
advocate for improvements in it. We shall therefore present here 
such extracts from his address as our limits may allow, without 
other comment than may be requisite to give them a connected 
form. 

Alluding to an opinion too commonly prevalent that the ne- 
cessity of attending to general studies has ceased, when a young 
man is ready to quit the college wall, Dr. Lindsley observes 
to the graduates, 











‘If you have learned how to study, and have acquired a thirst 
for knowledge, you will continue to study and to learn while you 
live. This, indeed, ts the grand aim and object of all elementary ed- 
ucation. It is to discipline the mind, to develope faculty, to mature 
the judgement, to refine the taste, to chasten the moral sense, to 
awaken and invigorate intellectual energy ; and to furnish the re- 
quisite materials upon which to erect the noblest superstructure. 
Hitherto, you bave been laying the foundation; and serving that 
kind of apprenticeship which may enable you to march forward by 
your own diligent and persevering efforts. Do not imagine, there- 
fore, that your work is done. You have only commenced your 
studies. Whatever may be your future profession, pursuit, business, 
or destination, let books, science, literature, be your constant com- 
panions.’ 












The hints in the following paragraph are worthy of the re- 
membrance of every gentleman engaging in professional studies. 






‘ The lawyer, physician, or divine, who limits his range of thought 
and study to the mere mechanical rules, or precedents, or forms, or 
Vor, Fr 31 
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prescriptions of his professional rubric, will never become eminent 
in his own particular profession, nor will he ever be distinguished as 
aman. He may pass along with tolerable respectability, counte- 
nanced by the multitude of his brethren who are like himself, 
among a people not wise enough to distinguish noise from sense, 
or technical jargon and pedantry from learning and argument. But 
bring him into the presence of the master spirits of the land or of 
the age, and he instantly shrinks into his native insignificance. 
Mere professional business of -any kind, when a man never makes 
an excursion or voyage of discovery beyond it, always tends tv nar- 
‘row and contract the mind. He may be expert in smaii things, in 
petty official details, like an artisan in his workshop ; out take him 
out of his daily routine, from off the beaten track, and he is bewil- 
dered and confused, or opinionated, obstinate, and illiberal. He 
cannot grasp a great subject, or comprehend a uew moral theorem 
or proposition. He will discuss the interests of an empire as he 
would treat the cause of a client, or the case of a patient, or a point 
in theology. Now ail these may be important matters ; and so is 
the manufacture of a nail and of a pin. But a man of intellect 
ought to aspire after higher objects, and nobier attainments, and 
more expanded views.’ 


The truth of the remarks that follow, we believe, is seriously 
felt, and we cannot but hope to witness a gratifying result. 
Quackery of every name must cease its pretensions, wherever 
general knowledge is universally diffused. 


‘In England, even the humblest artificers and mechanics, trades- 
men and farmers, in almost every town, are beginning tu torm asso- 
ciations for mental improvement. They have procured libraries— 
they read literary and scientific journals—attend lectures on chem- 
istry, political economy, mechanics, natural philosophy, history, 
mathematics—they study and converse with each other at every 
spare moment or leisure hour. Ina few years, they wiil take the 
lead of half the professional men in the kingdom, unless the latter 
condescend to follow their example. A similar spirit of enterprise 
and improvement has already appeared in our larger cities, and its 
march will be rapid, and its effects most salutary. Our youthiul 
candidates for the learned professions, therefore, must prepare to 
enter the lists of honorable competition with a new and vigorous 
race of rival combatants for the prize of inteliectuai supremacy.’ 


The signs of the times coincide so evidently with the opinion 
expressed below, that we would have it enforced daily on the 
minds of the advancing generation. Speculation is no longer to 
be the road to wealth in America. Riches in superfluity are 
not to be the lot of many. Honest and honorable competency 
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is all that the most can expect, and that is to be obtained by in- 
dustry, contented with the substantial enjoyments of which mod- 
erate gains may permit the indulgence, and not ashamed to work. 


‘ By far the greater part of our countrymen are and must be 
farmers. They must be educated ; or, what is the same thing, ed- 
ucated men must become farmers, if they would maintain their just 
influence and ascendency in the state. 1 cannot wish for the alumni 
of Cumberland College, a more healthful, independent, useful, virtu- 
ous. honorable, patriotic employment, than that of agriculture. Nor 
is there any condition in life more favorable to the calm pursuits of 
science, philosophy, and religion ; and to all that previous training 
which ultimately constitutes wisdom and inflexible integrity. I have 
long thought that our college graduates often mistake their true path 
to honor and uselu!ness, in making choice of a learned protession, 
instead of converting agriculture into a learned profession, as it ought 
to be, and thereby obtaining an honest livelihood in the tranquil 
shades of the country.’ 


We pass over several pages of remarks on the influence of 
Jearning, the qualifications of teachers, and the importance of 
common schools, to attend to Dr. Lindsley’s answer to the ques- 
tion, 


* But what is meant by a common school education ? This ques- 
tion has never been answered ; and it cannot be very satisfactorily 
answered. Some may think it enough that their children learn to 
read: others will insist on writing: many will be content with read- 
ing. writing, and arithmetic. Others will add to the list, grammar, 
geography, history —perhaps practical mathematics, physics, astron- 
omy, inechanics, rural economy—witb several other branches of 
science and literature, as ethics, rhetoric, political economy, ge- 
ology, chemistry, mineralogy, botany :—in short, where shall the 
Jimit be fixed? Who shall prescribe the boundaries beyond which 
a common school education shall never extend? It is evident, 
upon the slightest reflection, that the phrase common school education 
is a very indefinite one. How faz beyond the alphabet it may be 
carried, has never been ascertained. Experiments are now making 
in Europe, and in several sections of our own country, which are cai- 
culated to give a totally different aspect to this whole concern, It 
has been discovered at length, what indeed was always suffi- 
ciently obvious, that a boy need not be kept at school eight or ten 
years to learn to read his primer, write his name, cipher to the 
rule of three,—and to hate books and learning for the rest of his 
life. It has been discovered that boys may, in three or four years, 
be taught a hundred fold more, by skilful teachers, in a skilful way , 
than their fathers ever dreamt of learning at all. This is the 
grandest discovery of our age.’ 
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But we must not stop here. Common schools are not enough. 
They will not satisfy the public necessities. The better and more 
efficient the common schools become, the greater will be the de- 
mand for institutions of a higher order. Multitudes of aspiring 
zee will pant for more intellectual treasures. They will look out 
or other seats of learning where they may advance still turther. 
Will you drive them to neighboring or distant states, and compel 
them to expend abroad the thousands of doliars which sound policy, 
to say no more, ought to induce you to keep in circulation at 
home ? You must then establish, in every county, one or more first 
rate Classical Schools or Academies, where the languages and sci- 
ences may be more extensively and systematically taught. Let 
some twenty or fifty acres of land be attached to each of these 
seminaries, for the same purposes that we have already assigned 
them to the common schools. Here again 1 must avoid details. 
Merely adding, however, that all this will not be sufficient. Learn- 
ing is like wealth ;—the more we get, the more we covet. No laws 
can prescribe the limit to mental, any more than to pecuniary ac- 
quisitions. 

We must have one or more Colleges to receive the numerous 
candidates for the highest literary honors and attaimments. Our sis- 
ter states have them: and if our youth cannot be accommodated at 
home, they will go where they can be better served. Now, a 
great College or University cannot be reared except at a great ex- 
pense. It is not like an ordinary school or academy, which any 
enterprising individual, with moderate resources, may establish 
anywhere. The aid of government—the wealth of the state—or 
else the combined efforts and contributions of many liberal individ- 
uals—will be necessary to build up a college.’ 


We are compelled to omit much excellent advice given in 
this address to the candidates, and must conclude our extracts 
with the closing charge. 


‘Finally, be courageous. Dare to be honest, just, magnanimous, 
true to your God, to your country, to yourselves, and to the world. 
Dare to do to others as you would have them do to you. Most 
men are cowards. They are afraid to speak and to act, when duty 
calls, and as duty requires. I recommend courage as a great and 
a rare virtue. Few men will suffer themselves to be called cowards ; 
and yet they betray their cowardice by the very course they take 
to avenge the insult. A man may intrepidly face the cannon’s 
mouth, and be an arrant coward after all. There is a higher, a 
nobler courage, than was ever displayed in the heat of battle, or on 
the field of carnage. 

There is a moral courage, which enables a man to triumph over 
foes more formidable than were ever marshalled by any Cesar. 
A courage which impels him to do his duty—to hold fast his integ- 
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rity—-to maintain a conscience void of offence toward God and to- 
ward men—-at every hazard and sacrifice—in defiance of the world, 
and of the prince of the world. Such was the courage of Moses, 
of Joseph, of Daniel, of Aristides, of Phocion, of Regulus, of Paul, 
of Luther, of Washington. Such is the courage which sustains 
every good man, amidst the temptations, allurements, honors, con- 
flicts, opposition, ridicule, malice, cruelty, persecution, which be- 
set and threaten him at every stage of his progress through tite. It 
is not a noisy, obtrusive, blustering, boastiul courage, which pushes 
itself into notice when there is no real danger, but which shrinks 
away when the enemy is at the door. It is calm, seli-possessed, 
meek, gentle, peaceful, unostentatious, modest, retiring ; but when 
the fearful hour arrives, then you shall bebold the majesty of genuine 
christian courage, in all her native energy and grandeur, breathing 
the spirit of angelic purity, and grasping victory from the fiery tur- 
pace or the lion’s den: when not one of all the millions of this 
world’s heroes would have ventured to share her fortune. 

I fear God, and I have no other fear—is the sublimest sentiment 
ever felt or uttered by mortal man. 

May each of you, beloved youth, living and dying, be enabled, 
in sincerity, before the Searcher of hearts, to exclaim,—‘ I rear 
Gop, anp | HAVE NO OTHER FEAR.’ 
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British Education: or, the Source of the Disorders of Great Britain. 
Beg an Essay towards proving, that the Immorality, Ignorance, 
and false Taste, which so generally prevail, are the natural and 
necessary consequences of the present defective System of Educa- 
tion. With an aitempt to show, that a revival of the art of Speak- 
ing, and the study of our own Language, might contribute, in a 
great measure, to the cure of those Evils. Ix three parts. By 
Thomas Sheridan, A. M. London: 1756. 8vo. pp. 536. 


Tue main object of this volume, is, as its title page indicates, 
to expose the defects of public education in England, and to point 
out adequate remedies for the evils complained of. In prose- 
cuting his attempt, the author has frequent occasion to exhibit 
the insufficiency of the moral instruction given to the young at 
the time when he wrote, and the prevailing neglect of the En- 
glish language, as a branch of education, and as the vehicle of 
general improvement. At the same time, he objects to the vastly 
disproportioned allowance of tine assigned to the ancient lan- 
guages, te mathematics, and metaphysics. 
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In the work which we here introduce to the attention of our 
readers, there is much that is sound and practical in its applica- 
tion to the present condition of public education in our own 
country. The college course, with us, is still too much what 
it was in England at the time the volume under review was writ- 
ten. Our provisions for the moral education of youth cannot 
be considered as in any respect improved or enlarged, when 
compared with those of preceding generations. The English 
language is, in most of our colleges, so neglected, that a youth 
who is careless in this department, may pass through a four 
years’ course; having performed, in the whole of it, less actual 
exercise in writing or speaking, than, in some foreign seminaries, 
all the students of a class perform in one week, On this point 
we are not willing to be called in question by a reference to 
any printed schemes or ‘ prospectus of the course of instruction.’ 
But let any of our readers who wish to be personally satisfied 
on this point, ask a student of any of our colleges, how many 
‘compositions’ he actually furnishes in a year, or how many 
times he actually appears before his class and his instructer, to 
‘speak’ or declaim—and they will be convinced that all the at- 
tention now given to English education, is—to the minds of the 
students—but a form or a farce. 

On the third ground of complaint brought forward by Sheridan, 
a previous explanation may be proper. We wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, in the first place, that we have no hostility to 
classical literature or college education. Far from it. What 
we hope to see in all our higher institutions, is such an improve- 
ment in the qualifications of instructers, as would greatly raise 
the character of classical literature among us. For in the large 
space of time devoted to classical education, very little is done 
compared to what might be, by happier methods of instruction. 
Our standard of scholarship is miserably low in comparison of 
what it ought to be. On the means of raising it we cannot enter 
now. But some of these we shall point out in an early number. 
At present, we have barely room to say that the spirit of schol- 
arship in ancient literature—though we should never wish to see 
it take the same fantastic and useless directions that it sometimes 
takes abroad—we consider to be, at present, a desideratum in 
this country—an influence of which we are yet in a great mea- 
sure destitute, and an impulse without which the full improve- 
ment of general education cannot be attained. We have no 
dislike to college education, therefore: our only wish is to see it 
improved. 

If any articles that have recently been inserted in this Journal, 
have been construed as aimed against the cultivation of classical 
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literature, they have been misunderstood.—What is classical 
literature?—what is classical education? Is it a little parsing 
and construing in half a dozen Latin and Greek authors—done 
with express reference to a ‘degree’; or is it the imbuing of the 
soul with a deep relish for the vigorous and beautiful conceptions 
of classic minds—with the power of thinking in some measure 
as they thought, and speaking and writing with something of 
their richness and polish of expression? Another question too 
deserves an answer—how ought classical acquirements to be 
prosecuted? As we do now?—Giving the whole—or nearly so— 
of our best days to them, at the expense of a shameful neglect of 
studies more needful to usefulness or happiness, and without any 
definite consideration of the circumstances in which actual life 
is to be spent?—Certainly not. Let classical pursuits be ration- 
ally followed, in all their stages. Let them be kept strictly 
subordinate to the main purposes of life; and let every parent 
weigh well, in his own mind, whether, in the case of his son, the 
five or ten years devoted to classical studies may not be better 
employed, in acquiring science that shall turn to a more useful 
account, in the daily business for which his son is destined— 
whether this large amount of invaluable time, may not be im- 
proved more directly and successfully, on objects more immedi- 
ately connected with the improvement and the welfare of society. 

For the present we must leave this subject to the reflections 
of our readers, after a perusal of the following passages from 
the work to which we now solicit their attention. 


‘Important as it is to the state, education hath never once claimed 
the attention of the legislature since its first institution. Though it 
was established in times of great ignorance, and consequently must 
be supposed to be very defective, yet have we gone on in the same 
system, with the same blind obedience, that the Roman Catholics 
pay to the infallibility of the pope. Interesting as it is to every 
individual of society, yet no one topic has less employed the pens 
of our writers. Whether it be that they were blinded by prejudice 
in favor of a method im which they themselves were trained ; or that 
the difficulty of a reformation deterred them from the attempt, so it 
is, that we have in our whole language but two treatises of any note 
expressly written on that subject. The first, a short one by Milton, 
the other, by Mr. Locke. The former.clearly points out the faults 
and defects in our education, but the remedies proposed are too 
strong for men of a sickly habit of body, made weak and feeble by 
long disease. ‘They are calculated only for those of robust athletic 
constitutions, laboring under small disorders; or, as he himself ex- 
presses it, ** this is not a bow for every man to shoot in, but will re- 
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quire sinews almost equal to those which Homer gave Ulysses.” The 
other by Mr. Locke, is only an attempt to mend and patch our 
present system, such as it is, and to make some alterations in it ; but 
js far from containing any endeavor towards extending it. This he 
himself acknowledges in the latter part of his treatise, where be 
says, ‘though I am now come to a conclusion of what obvious 
remarks have suggested to me concerning education, I would not 
have it thought that I look on it as a just treatise on that subject. 
I have touched little more than those heads which I judged necessa- 
ry for the breeding of a young gentleman ; and have now published 
those my occasional thoughts with this hope, that though this be far 
from being a complete treatise on this subject, or such as that every 
one may find what will just fit his child in it, yet it may give some 
small lights to those whose concern for their dear little ones makes 
them so irregularly bold, that they dare venture to consult their 
own reason in the education of their children, rather than wholly to 
rely on old custom.” 

in all well-regulated states, the two principal points in view in 
the education of youth. ought to be, first, to make them good men, 
good members of the universal society of mankind ; and in the next 
place to frame their minds in such a manner, as to make them most 
useful to that society to which they more immediately belong ; and 
to shape their talents, in such a way, as will render them most ser- 
viceable to the support of that government, under which they were 
born, and on the strength and vigor of which, the well-being of ev- 
ery individual, in some measure depends. If neither of these points 
are provided for in our system, I cannot see how we are to expect 
good men or good subjects. Nay the contrary must in general be 
the consequence, for the mind of man being active will necessarily 
find itself employment; if our youth are not trained in the right 
way, they will probably go wrong; if they are not taught to do 
good, they will be likely to commit evil. 

This point is so obvious, that it might seem unnecessary to sup- 

rt it either by reason or authority ; and yet so little attention has 

en paid to it, that it may not be wholly useless to quote the sen- 
timents of a man upon this head, who is allowed to have been pos- 
sessed of the deepest penetration.* In his epistle dedicatory to his 
treatise on education, he bas the following passage. 

“The well-educating of their children is so much the duty and 
concern of parents, and the welfare and prosperity of the nation so 
much depend on it, that I would have every one lay it seriously to 
heart ; and after having well examined and distinguished what fan- 
cy, custom, or reason advises in the case, set his helping hand to 
promote every where that way of training up youth, with regard to 
their several conditions, which is the easiest, shortest, and likeliest to 
produce virtuous, useful, and able men.” 


* Mr. Locke.. 
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Our present System of Education. 


When a boy can read English with tolerable fluency, which is 
generally about the age of seven or eight years, he is put to school 
to learn Latin and Greek ; where, seven years are employed in ac- 
quiring but a moderate skill in those languages. At the age of fil- 
teen or thereabouts, he is removed to one of the universities, where 
he passes four years more in procuring a more competent knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, in learning the rudiments of logic, natural phi- 
losophy, astronomy, metaphysics, and the heathen morality. At 
the age of nineteen or twenty, a degree in the arts is taken, and here 
ends the education of a gentleman. 

When education is said to be finished, one would imagine that 
the person is qualified immediately to ener upon bis part on the 
great stage of life; and yet it would be hard to say what one duty 
of society, or what one office as a citizen, he is qualified to discharge, 
or sustain, after his close application of so many years. It may be 
asked with Seneca, what fruits are to be expected* ‘from a vain 
ostentation of the politer studies, and unavailing learning? Whose 
errors will they diminish? Whose passions will they restrain? 
whom will they make more brave, more just, more liberal 7’ 


The author here quotes the passage from Milton given in our 
present number, p. 214. 


Mr. Locke, in delivering his sentiments on the same subject, 
perfectly agrees with Milton. In speaking of the education of a 
gentleman, he says, ‘Since it cannot be hoped he should have 
time and strength to learn all things, most pains should be taken 
about that which is most necessary; and that principally looked 
after, which will be of most and frequentest use to him in the world,’ 

‘Seneca complains of the contrary practice in his time; and yet 
the Burgersdiciuses and the Scheiblers did not swarm in those days, 
as they do now in these. What would he have thought, if he bad 
lived now, when the tutors think it their great business to fill the 
studies and heads of their pupils with such authors as these? He 
would have much more reason tosay,as he does, ‘* Non vite sed scho- 
Je discimus,” We learn not to live, but to dispute ; and our educa- 
tion fits us rather for the universities, than the world. But itis no 
wonder if those who make the fashion, suit it to what they have, 
and not to what their pupils want. The fashion being once establish- 
ed, who can think it strange, that in this, as well as in all other 
things, it should prevail? and that the greatest part of those, who 
find their account in an easy submission to it, should be ready to 


_ * Ex studiorum liberalium vana ostentatione, et nibil sanantibus literis? Cujus 
ista errores minuent? cujus cupidates prement ? quem fortiorem, quem, justio- 
rem, quem liberaliorem facient? 
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cry out heresy, when any one departs from it? °T is nevertheless 
matter of astonishment, that men of quality and parts should suffer 
themselves to be so far misled by custom and implicit faith. Rea- 
son, if consulted with, would advise that their children’s time should 
be spent in acquiring what might be useful to them, when they 
come to be men, rather than to have their heads stuffed witb a deal 
of trash, a great part whereof they usually never do (‘tis certain 
they never need to) think on again as Jong as they live; and so 
much of it as does stick to them, they are only the worse for.’ 

To remedy the defects of public education, two eminent physi- 
cians have prescribed very opposite courses. The first strikes at 
the root of the disease, which he would endeavor wholly to eradi- 
cate; but as it was before observed, his medicines are too power- 
ful in their operation, for the strength of the patient's constitution. 
The other seems to think the case desperate, and has therefore only 
directed a course of lenitives, which may give ease to, and prolong 
the life of the patient, though not effect a cure. Milton’s scheme 
seems better calculated for the times of the Spartan republic, and 
old Rome, than for the present age: however beautiful it may look 
in theory, it would be found impracticable in the trial ; or could it 
be reduced to practice, it must necessarily change our form of gov- 
ernment into a republic, Locke on the other side seems to despair 
of any effectual reformation in the public established system ; he has 
therefore turned his whole thoughts towards private education. To 
this there are innumerable objections, particularly in our constitution, 
as that method is the best calculated for despotic states, and if it 
became general, would be the surest means to establish arbitrary 
power—an evil of all others the most to be dreaded by a free peo- 

le. 

: But sure between these two extremes, a medium may be found 
which will effectually answer all the ends proposed. Suppose in- 
stead of a total subversion, an attempt were made to correct the 
errors in the present system, to supply some defects, and extend 
and enlarge the whole: perhaps in pursuing this method, an easy 
and practicable plan might be struck out, which would exceed all 
that have been hitherto established in any part of the world.’ 


The suggestions laid down by this author, for the improve- 
ment of public education, will be presented in our next num- 
ber. 











INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN [THEOLOGICAL] EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
Extracted from a Brief View of the Society, published Nov. 1826. 

The American Education Society was formed undera deep con- 
viction that the deficiency of well qualified ministers of the gospel 
is great, and that no method of supplying this deficiency promises 
to be so effectual as that of educating, for the ministry, young men 
of suitable character who have not the means of educating them- 
selves, 

From the commencement of their operations, the Directors 
have felt it to be their duty, in selecting candidates for the patron- 
age of the Society, to give the preference to such as were desirous 
of obtaining a thorough preparation for the ministry. They have 
been convinced that the circumstances of the times, no less than the 
arduous and responsible duties of the ministry itself, imperiously 
demand that those who are invested with the sacred office should 
have every advantage which a course of liberal education can give 
them. 

The mode of rendering assistance to beneficiaries is another 
subject upon which the thoughts of the Directors have been fre- 
quently and anxiously employed. The Directors of this Society 
would be the last to destroy the necessity of personal effort in 
those whom they are training up for the ministry. Here, if any 
where, the mind should be vigorous and active, and preparation 
should be made for arduous and self-denying labors. On this 
account, they became early convinced that it was injudicious to 
make their appropriations so large, as to cover all the ordinary ex- 
penses of their beneficiaries ; and subsequent experience bas taught 
them that it is wisest that what they do appropriate should be grant- 
ed not as a charity, but as a loan, Beneficiaries were accordingly 
required not long after the Society was established to give their 
notes for one half of all which they received; and hereafter they 
will be required to give notes for the whole. 

This is regarded as an important and highly auspicious change 
in the system of conducting Education Societies. Although the 
loan is in many respects a parental one, being made without a 
surety; and without interest, until a reasonable time after prepara- 
tion for the ministry is completed ; and with the further expectation 
of its being cancelled by the Directors in case it should be impossi- 
ble or unsuitable to refund ;—although it is a loan upon these pe- 
culiarly favorable conditions, it possesses many obvious advantages. 

Another alteration in the financial system of the Society, which 
the Directors hope will be found to be a great improvement, is the 
plan of establishing scnotansuirs. Each scholarship is a perma- 
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nent foundation of one thousand dollars, which is now placed under 
the care of the Directors, and is subject to such provisions as the 
donor, or donors, may think proper, in concert with the Society, to 
institute at the period of making the foundation. 

As the design of the American Education Society is one of great 
magnitude, the Directors have aimed to be governed by the most 
enlarged views of the trust committed to them. Although a large 
part of the funds has been obtained from one denomination, and 
from one state, yet in selecting candidates for patronage and in ap- 
propriating the funds, they have not feit that they were acting for a 
sect, or for a small district of the country. Where satisfactory evi- 
dence has been given that an applicant possessed the character and 
qualifications pointed out in the Constitution, bis acceptance has 
not been made to turn upon the denomination to which he belonged. 
Proceeding upon these principles, the Directors have afforded aid 
to five hundred and fifty-seven young men, who have resided in 
nineteen states or territories, and have included some from four or 
Jive different denominations. The appropriations have been confined, 
with few exceptions, to those who were either preparing for college, 
or had entered upon their collegiate course ; the funds not admitting 
of appropriations to those who were in the third, or theological stage 
of their education: yet beneficiaries have been aided at more than 
sixty different literary institutions, of which forty are academies and 
nineteen are colleges. 


HARTFORD FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Several gentlemen of the city of Hartford, have formed an as- 
sociation for the support of a Female Seminary in that place. 

The following is an outline of the plan to be pursued. 

A building is commenced for the accommodation of the Institution, 
to be finished early in the season and to be furnished with suitable 
and convenient school rooms, lecture, and recitation rooms. 

A philosophical and chemical apparatus will be provided, together 
with globes, maps, charts, &c. A library will also be commenced. 

Miss Beecher will have the charge and direction of the Institu- 
tion, and with her will be associated four assistant teachers, beside 
those who will instruct in Music, French, and Drawing. To each 
of these teachers the superintendence of certain branches, will be 
committed, and their attention given. wholly to these. 

Pupils will be received not by the quarter, but by the term. 
There will be two terms in the year, of twenty-two weeks each, 
and the regular time for entrance will be at the commencement of 
each term. 

No charge will be made for less than a whole term. 

The pupils will be examined at their entrance, and classed ac- 
cording to the discretion of the teachers, pursuing the most impor- 
tant branches first, and regularly advancing to higher, only as pre- 
pared for them. 
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In addition to the regular course of study it is expected that con- 
siderable knowledge will be communicated by familiar lectures on 
moral, intellectual, and religious topics—such as the formation of 
mental and social habits—the evidences of Christianity—the best 
mode of studying the scriptures, &c. 

The summer term will commence on the 23d of May, and the ar- 
rangements of the school will make it particularly important that 
pupils should be present the first days, when the examination will 
take place, otherwise each one will need to be examined alone, 
instead of in classes. 

TERMS.—$12 per term of 22 weeks, for all branches of English 
education—to be paid in advance. 

Instructers in Music, French, and Drawing are engaged. 

Rev. Joel Hawes, Rev. J. H. Linsley, Rev. Samuel Spring, 
Daniel Wadsworth, Thomas Day, Oliver D. Cooke, David Watkin- 
son, Seth Terry, W. W. Ellsworth, J. H. Wells, J. B. Hosmer, 
Trustees. 

[This undertaking we regard as one of peculiar interest. It is, 
as far as we know, one of the most liberal arrangements for the ed- 
ucation of females, which has hitherto been attempted in this coun- 
try. The high qualifications of the preceptress are already well 
known to many of our readers, and her views on female education, 
(contained in the article under that head in our present number, 
and to be resumed in our next,) will, we think, satisfy others on 
this point. 

In the article to which we have just alluded, the whole condition 
of female education, as it exists in many parts of the United States, 
is ably, and explicitly and candidly stated, and with a simplicity 
which forms a complete security against the impression of any thing 
visionary or idly enthusiastic entering into the writer’s plan of in- 
struction. 

From an opportunity of seeing the plan and elevation of the 
building erected for this Institution, we are enabled to add that 
ample and spacious accommodation—that great desideratum in 
education—seems to have received such attegtion as will not mere- 
ly conduce to the convenience of instruction and the health and 
cheerfulness of the pupils, but will rank the edifice among the 
ornaments of the city.] 









INFANT SCHOOLS IN HARTFORD. 

This is a subject which has attracted much attention in England, 
and enlisted in its favor some of the most distinguished philanthro- 
pists of that nation, among whom may be reckoned Mr. Brough- 
am, Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. McAuley. Originally designed for 
the education of poor children, they are now beginning to be estab- 


lished for the children of the rich. We are glad to see that the- 
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attention of our countrymen is turning to the subject. The Amer- 
ican Journal of Education bas given a minute account of the system 
and recommends it highly. A meeting of a few friends of educa- 
tion was lately held, to consider the expediency of establishing an 
Infant School in this city. After an interesting statement from Pro- 
fessor Goodrich, of Yale College, and H. L. Elisworth, Esq. of this 
city, relating to several schools which they visited, the last year, 
in London, and Edinburgh, it was resolved to attempt the establish- 
ment of a School ona similar plan here. At asubsequent meeting, 
a Committee of ladies and gentlemen was appointed, and a sub- 
scription was opened, for carrying the resolution into effect. We 
understand the Committee are taking efficient measures for that 
purpose. A letter from. Prof. Griscom, to Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, 
states that there is none in New-York, and one from a highly res- 
pectable individual of Philadelphia,* to the same, states that there is 
none in that city. 

We think it will be honorable to the citizens of Hartford, if 
their school should be the first established this side the Atlantic, 
Beside the direct advantages which we anticipate, its influence on 
our primary schools would, in our opinion, be enough to justify 
some expense and effort for the sake of introducing the system into 
this country. Hartford Qbs. 


SEMINARY FOR TEACHERS. 

We are at length enabled to present to our readers the interest- 
ing information that an institution of the above kind will be opened 
early in May, in the town of Lancaster, in this state, by Mr. James 
G. Carter, of whom we have had occasion more than once to speak 
in connection with this enterprise. The location of the seminary 
embraces many advantages for such an undertaking: the surround- 
ing scenery, so singularly beautiful, will afford an agreeable relief 
to the mind of the student; the institution is sufficiently retired from 
the unfavorable influences of large towns; while the situation is 
such that constant communication is maintained with all parts of 
Massachusetts, and indeed of New-England. The seminary will 
be commenced in the neat and spacious building recently erected 
for the purposes of an academy, and will embrace all the stages of 
education from the primary upward; so as to furnish specimens of 
instruction as it is desirable that it should be conducted in the va- 
rious orders of schools for both sexes. Instructers will thus have 
an opportunity of not only observing but participating in the busi- 
ness of teaching, besides enjoying the benefit of a course of direct 
instruction adapted to their profession. 


* As statements have been made in this Journal which might seem at vari- 
ance with the above, it may be proper to mention that they were grounded 
on printed intelligence from New-York and Philadelphia—places so distant 
that no other source of information, than that of the press, is easily accessible. 

Ed. J our. 














NOTICES. 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Primary Lessons in Arithmetic. By Frederic Emerson. 18mo. 
pp. 31. Boston: 1826. Lincoln & Edmands. 

This little work is poten is well calculated — a 
of pupils in ‘ prima ” and for ‘ summer sc oe sys- 
pe a ct in this book, 1s that used by Colburn in his works; and Mr, 
Emerson's Lessons may be found useful as an introduction to those of Mr. 
Colburn. At the same time, the plan of the book under notice, is such as 
can hardly be objected to even by those teachers—and we hope the number 
is very small—who are not yet sufficiently aware of the advantages of Colburn 
method. 

To the youngest classes in primary schools, as well as to young children 
in the nursery, the ‘ Child’s Arithmetic,’ by Mr. Fowle, will we think, be found 
better adapted than this or any other work now in use. ‘Tochildren, however, 
of the age of the ‘ first’ or highest class in primary schools, who are preparing 
for admission to ‘ grammar schools,’ where a mixed system of arithmetic is 
unfortunately in use, the plan of the present work will be found perhaps most 
suitable. ve a of the use of eee ae in the Primary Schools of 
this cit re they are now introdu in the highest class,) are high! 
gratif tm The mental habits of the children seem much improved in i 
to facility and accuracy of thought, and force of attention; while the 
made in arithmetic, even in the short space of a few months, is greater than is 
usually made in a year, by more advanced scholars, on the old system. 

We hope that the encouraging success of this experiment will serve to satisfy 
more fully than ever, those whose business it is to prescribe the details in the 
course of. primary education, that much more may be taught in this stage of 
instruction, than has hitherto been attempted. A short and easy system of 
primary lessons in geography, on the plan of the valuable Lessons of Mi . Wil- 
lard, might, we think, be very advantageously introduced in the classes in 
which the Lessons in Arithmetic are used. 


Lessons from the Bible, for the use of Schools, 
Boston: 1826. Hilliard & Co. 


This neat little pamphlet contains the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and a number of texts illustrative of some important truth or duty, 
which is expressed in a few words, and serves as a title to each verse or col- 
lection of verses. The simplicity of the plan, and the brevity of the work, 
are, no doubt, recommendations of considerable value. But when we look a 
little more closely into the contents of the book, we shall find a vast quantity 
of matter which children cannot understand ; owing partly, in some instances, 
to the abstruseness of the thought ; in others, to the highly figurative language. 
It would, perhaps, be a better course to substitute for such matter a few of 
the simpler narratives of scripture, particularly some of the parables contain- 
ed in the evangelists. The teacher would thus be enabled to instruct his youn- 
ger classes with more ease and with more effect, and his older classes with 

expenditure of time, in attempts to expluin difficult passages—-or rather 
perhaps would not be under the temptation of allowing the whole to be read 
without any attempt to have it uaderstood at all; in which case the young 
readers will derive about as little religious instruction from some parts of it as 
if the Bible were still locked up in the ‘ original tongues.’ 


18mo. pp. 16. 
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Bascom’s System of Penmanship. Boston. Josiah Loring. 
The Script-Type Copy Book. New-York. Bliss & White. 

These two systems are a great step towards a and thorough im- 
provement in Penmanship: they are oe to different classes of schools, 
the former being designed for classes in which a highly finished style of pen- 
manship is desired, and the latter being suited to common schools generally. 

Mr. Bascom’s style of penmanship is neat ; and his writing books are pre- 

red in a superior style, and at an expense vastly below what has hitherto 

usual. 

But the Script type y book has, besides a still lower price—bringing 
it easily within the reach of any class of pupils—the very peculiar recommend- 
ation of presenting to the mind of the scholar a vast quantity of useful inform- 
ation in the rudiments of science, the forms of business, and the elements of gen- 
eral knowledge. By daily transcribing these instead of a few dry maxims, or 
perhaps disconnected words, the head of the pupil will be stored with valua- 
ble ideas which will be serviceable to him in actual life, while his hand is not 
less improved than on the common plan. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Dancing Bear, The Farmers, and The White Rabbit. Bos- 
ton. Munroe & Francis. ‘ 


These stories have one very important but somewhat rare recommendation 
among the class of stories for youne children—they are short; they do not 
tax the attention of the little reader to a greater amount than he can well af- 
ford. His interest consequently is kept up to the last without effort or subse- 
quent weariness and disrelish. This volume, however, and the others along 
with which it forms a useful and entertaining series, are by no means deficient 
in many other points not less important than the one mentioned. They are 
generally interesting and instructive, and are well suited to produce good mora! 
impressions. 

Pierre and his Family, or the Waldenses. A Tale. American 
Sunday School Union. Philadelphia. 


The deep interest attached to the history of the Waldenses and to the scene 
of their sufferings is well kept up in this fascinating tale ; and much direct and 
valuable religious instruction is at the same time interwoven witb the incidents 
of the story. Some of the impressions produced by the history of Pierre and 
his family are perhaps too deeply painful for very young readers. But as the 
whole volume contains no exaggeration, and gives but a fair representation of 
the actual state of matters with the suffering people whose religious constancy 
has deservedly ranked them among martyrs, the tale becomes in fact a branch 
of church history, adapted to the minds of youth. 


The brevity of our present No. in the department of Intelligence, will, we 
trust, be amply compensated for by the information contained in the valuable 
article on the Military Academy at West Point. 

The succession of articles addressed to parents is interrupted for this number 
only. In the meantime, as Fn wore education was the next topic in order, we 
would refer parents to the ical Intelligencer, conducted by Dr. J. G. Cof- 
fin, as containing much useful information on that subject. 

Several articles unavoidab) tponed. 

Books received will be duly attended to. 





